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The Outlook, 


Among the things that are decreed to everlast- 
ing remembrance in American history is General Dix’s 
thrilling order to shoot on the spot any one who should 
attempt to haul down the American flag; and the 
honor of having written it, or at least of having sug- 
gested it, has been denied to General Dix, and claimed 
for as many different persous as has “Nothing to 
Wear,” ‘“ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” or ** Betsey and I 
are Out.” If General Dix were a younger man, ance 
therefore a probable candidate for the Presidency, this 
question would have to be agitated on momentous po- 
litical grounds; but aside from this, there are eminent 
reasons of historical truth and of national gratitude 
why it should no longer be left even to the supposition 
of adoubt. We are happy to say that the distinguished’ 
historian, Dr. Benson J. Lossing, has in the last number 
of his Historucal Record set the matter at rest forever. 
After relating the circumstances under which the im- 
mortal order was prepared and sent, Dr. Lossing gives 
a letter from General Dix himself, in which he de- 
clares, ‘‘The order alluded to was written by myself, 
without any suggestion from any one.’ This seems 
pretty strong. And to make assurance doubly sure, 
Dr. Lossing gives a fac-simile of the original, in the 
hand-writing of General Dix; and states that that 
original is now in the possession of the General’s son, 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, of New York, who, doubt- 
less, would be willing to show it to any doubting 
Thomases, if there be any left. 
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Perhaps the most impressive statement that 
has yet been made of the central rottenness and mis- 
ery of our present method of making judges is Mr. 
Dorman B. Eaton’s recent pamphlet on an Elective 
Judiciary. The publication of this pamphlet comes at 
the right instant, and fits our most pressing needs; aud 
between now and election day it ought to go into 
every voter’s household in the State. It is a non- 
partizan presentation of the whole case. It was pre- 
pared at the request of the New York Council of Po- 
litical Reform, of which a Democrat is president, and 
of the Union League Club, the president of which is a 
Republican. But it should also be added that the wise 
and patriotic doctrine which it advocates has not yet 
been openly sanctioned by the leaders of either party. 
Such men are constitutionally disinclined to lead in 
great reforms. Itis to the people that we must look 
for the honest consideraton of this measure, and for 
its final victory. ‘‘ What a miserable spectacle do we 
present,’’ exclaims Mr. Eaton, “here under the curse 
of the worst judicial administration in the world, 
clamoring for all the people to come post our shame 
and join in repeating our folly over all the vast spaces 
of the Union! Can we not see that it woula be a 
greater achievement—would do more to honor repub- 
lican institutions—would contribute ten-fold more to 
our national strength and our personal manhood—to 
establish excellent judicial administration in this old 
State of New York, than it would to add five new 
States to the Union, ten millions to our people, or ter 
hundred millions to our wealth?” 


je —_— 


By the coming to our table, at this moment, of 
The University Record, a well edited and neatly 
printed paper just established by the students of the 
University of Rochester, we are provided with the 
latest information concerning a University which, in 
modest fidelity to its legitimate work, is doing excellent 
service to the culture of the country. We are happy 
to find in this journal so many tokens of the prosperity 
of the institution to which it is devoted. An unusually 
large Freshman class has just entered, and the total 
number of students now on the ground is, we believe, 
quite up to the best days of the college. The beauti- 
ful edifice known as the Sibley Library is advancing 
towards completion. A valuable collection of ap- 
paratus has recently been added to the physical labora- 
tory, through the generosity of Dr. Thomas Hamilton, 
of Rochester. Though under Baptist control, the 
University is in no respect sectarian in its teachings, 
and among its students are Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews. “ As it now enters upon its twenty-fourth year,” 

‘says Professor Gilmore, ‘it makes a pretty fair show- 
ing for a ‘fresh-water college,’ and a young one at 








that. Its alumni number 519, of whom 138 have entered 





the ministry. Its invested funds amount to $250,000. 
Its grounds, buildings, cabinet and library, are valued 
at no less than $550,000."" And its greatest wealth is its 
corps of teachers, uncommonly strong men, and wrap- 
ped up in their work, with such men among them as 
Isaac F. Quinby, “ with quiet Grant-like determina- 
tion,” and Kendrick, who “ conquers through Grecian 
strategy,’ and its famous President Anderson, who 
‘carries things by storm,” and is rich in the life-long 
love and homage of all his pupils. 
— > 
Though the public ear is getting just a trifle 
tired of hearing of the transcendent merits of all 
lyceum lecturers and elocutionists who happen to be 
transatlantic, we can not doubt that it will always be 
gladly attent to the high and manifold merits of so true 
an artist as Mr. Wilkie Collins, who has already com- 
menced his readings in this country. By a notable 
deviation from recent usage, he has made his début in 
what some New Yorkers call the provinces. It is a 
little remarkable that his reading at Albany was not 
only his first reading in this country, but absolutely his 
first reading anywhere. It was his maiden effort as a 
public entertainer; and all the accounts which have 
reached us from public and private sources represent 
it as in all respects a successful and delightful effort. 
He has prepared a story particularly for this use. It is 
a ghost-story, weird, exciting, thrilling, woven with all 
that wonderful tact and power in plot-making, for 
which Mr. Collins is so greatly distinguished. The 
manner of the authorin reading it is not a bit stagey 
or stilted: he neither struts nor mouths nor rants, but 
reads as a gentleman would like to read—naturally» 
vividly, and in good taste. So complete was the spell 
with which his rehearsal of this story bound his hearers 
that when, in the very crisis of it, the death-like stillness 
of the room was invaded by the clanging strokes of the 
fire-bell, not a person rose from his seat, or manifested 
any anxiety—except for the rest of the story. Wecan- 
not wonder, therefore, at the enthusiasm shown to Mr. 
Collins, by the polite and cultivated citizens of Albany ; 
nor at the vigorous praise given to him by the Argus, 
when it pronounces his entertainment ‘ the most satis- 
factory in every respect that an Albany audience has 
ever been treated with.’ ‘‘Genius in all its simplicity 
and grandeur,” continues the same paper, ‘‘ appeared 
in the man and in his manner.” 
oa 


Although the distressing accident which resulted 
in the death of young Leggett, of Cornell University, 
occurred many days ago, it is perhaps too soon to sup- 
pose that the public are as yet in possession of all the 
facts which are necessary before we can form a final 
judgment upon the affair. A perplexing contrariety of 
rumors has gone abroad, some of them obviously as 
false as they are cruel. Surely the young men who 
were immediately concerned in the action and the 
passion of that dreadful night, have enough of sorrow 
and of self-reproach to carry with them to their graves, 
without being laden by a load of blame which they do 
not deserve. On the other hand, there seems to be a 
reluctance on the part of some of those who know the 
whole truth to have the whole truth come out. That 
is a great mistake, even for their own sakes. Let the 
cruelty of false reports be quenched in the frankness 
of true ones. Meantime a strikingly able letter in the 
Tribune, from Professor Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell 
University, expresses, among other things, dissatisfac- 
tion with the mild verdict of the coroner’s jury. “ From 
the moment of his blindfolding Leggett was as helpless 
and irresponsibie for his own safety as an infant ; more 
so than is a passenger who enters a railway train; and 
it was the duty of those assuming this charge to pro- 
tect him from all avoidable harm. The only causes of 
death which they could not avoid, would be an earth- 
quake, a lightning stroke, the fall of a tree, or a missile 
from an unseen source. But to lead him toward a ravine, 
to place him against, or allow him to stand near, a tree 
upon its very brink, even at the equal risk of their own 
safety, was as little justifiable as if they had laid him 
across a railroad whose existence they had not ob- 
served, or had seated him upon a keg of gunpowder 
whose contents were unknown to them, but, under all 
the circumstances, presumably doubtful in-their na- 
ture. I hold that blame attaches to all, in greater or 
less degree, and that this blame should be indicated in 
the verdict, not in any way as punishment to the pres- 
ent parties to the occurrence, but as a solemn warning 
to others hereafter so engaged.” 














THERE, 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
| O any hearts ache there, beyond the peaceful river? 
ol Do fond souls wait, with longing in their eyes, 


For those who come not—will not come, forever,— 
For some wild hope whose dawn will never rise? 


Do any love there still, beyond the silent river, 
The ones they loved in vain, this side its flow? 

Does the old pain make their heart-strings ache and quiver ?— 
I shall go home, some day, go home and know. 


The hill-tops are bright there, beyond the shining river, 
And the long glad day, it never turns to night ;— 

They must be blest, indeed, to bear the light forever, 
Grief longs for darkness to hide its tears from sight. 


Are tears turned to smiling, beyond the blessed river, 
And mortal pain and passion drowned in its flow ?— 
Then all we, who sit on its hither bank and shiver, 
Let us rejoice—we shall go home and know! 
OCTOBER 16, 1873, 





THE DELICATE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF INTERNATIONAL COURTESY. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


NTERNATIONAL courtesy requires the high. 

est mental culture of communities to perceive and 
illustrate its delicate proprieties. And they are as 
yet young in this culture as communities. Diplomacy 
and the artistic or formal etiquette it has established 
are centuries old. It has established a stiff, cold 
school of politeness for the deportment of the official 
representatives of governments and nations. The 
conventional courtesies it has prescribed, doubtless, 
have exerted a good influence on the mutual deport- 
ment of nations. But international courtesy, in its 
broad, popular sense, is of very recent birth and 
growth. International visitations, conventions and 
re-unions are iu their earliest days of experience. No 
diplomatic etiquette has prescribed rules of politeness 
to govern their deportment toward each other. When 
large communities of different countries now meet 
and shake hands with each other, they are left, and 
expected, with much confidence, to be guided by their 
own spontaneous perceptions of propriety and honest 
sentiments of good-will. Real friendship, even in un- 
cultured natures, always finds a way to make itself 
polite without the conventional rules of etiquette. 
Even in its blunders and brusqueness, it shows a good 
heart, and its will is accepted for the deed. In fact, 
the peoples have done better than could have been ex- 
pected at the few international re-unions that have 
taken place. The honest sentiments of good-will ex- 
temporised laws on the spot for the guidance of their 
mutual deportment. Every one of these occasions is 
aschool of international courtesy, and its lessons for 
host and guest are being learnt and practiced with in- 
creasingly clear perceptions of their meaning. 

The history of this international schooling is brief, 
but it presents the best aspect of our modern civiliza- 
tion. It shows a most wonderful progress in the cult- 
ure of nations. The young lawyer in Scripture felt 
sure he had loved God with all his heart and soul, and 
thought he had loved his neighbor as himself, if he 
were allowed to select his neighbor for such good-will. 
He was, doubtless, greatly astonished when our Saviour 
told him that the most hated of all races—the Samari- 
tan—was neighbor to the Jew, and worthy of the Jew’s 
love and hospitality. This was a hard saying to the 
young man. Any one else than a Samaritan for a 
neighbor, was his first thought. The animosities and 
jealousies of centuries have made it a harder saying 
still to different races and nations to call each other 
neighbors, in the sense of kindly regard. They have 
been more than a thousand years in recognizing that 
relation. We can trace the progress in this direction 
by the successive terms of estrangement that had 
their day and force. ‘Gentiles, Barbarians, Aliens, 
and Foreigners’ have succeeded each other in the 
progress of a softening sentiment. All the peoples of 
Christendom have now got as far as the foreigner stage 
of sentiment and relationship. Some of the most en- 
lightened of them are already entering the neighbor 
stage, and even see a stage beyond that sometimes, 
and call the people of other countries brethren. 

The first international reunion, in a popular sense, 
was the Peace Congress at Brussels in 1848. It was, 
probably, the largest meeting in any country, up to 
that time, composed of representatives of different 
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States and nations. The gracefu! hospitalities and 
courtesies extended to them by the Belgian Govern- 
ment and people showed a refinement of mental cult- 
ure worthy of one of the greatest objects of the Con- 
gress to elicit. The next year a similar Congress was 
held at Paris, attended by full five hundred English 
and Americans, with about an equal number repre- 
senting other countries. If a nation had been study- 
ing the most generous and delicate perceptions and 
forms of courtesy for a century, it could not have ex- 
ceeded those manifested toward the Congress by the 
French Government. Tickets of membership were 
their passports, exempting their luggage from ques- 
tion at the Custom-house, and admitting them to all 
the galleries of art and other institutions of Paris. The 
foreign minister, M. de Tocqueville, invited them all 
to a soirée at his official mansion; the fountains at 
Versailles and St. Cloud were played for their special 
enjoyment, aud on a week-day—in consonance With 
their religious sentiments; and all else was done to ex- 
press the good-will of the French authorities and 
people. The year following the Congress was held at 
Frankfort, and it required two large steamers to con- 
vey the English and American delegations up the 
Rhine, and two railway trains to carry them from 
the sea to that river. At almost every village and 
town they passed they were greeted with hearty wel- 
comes by crowds of the common people, and the great 
rafts on the Rhine bore flags inscribed with similar 
greetings. The reception at Frankfort was full of the 
frank and honest German heart. Their hospitalities 
were warm and earnest, refined by that sincerity of 
good-will which gives grace to such acts. 

Since these Peace Congresses on the continent, other 
schools of international courtesy have been opened 
with great success. First of this new order of institu- 
tions was the Great Exhibition in the Crystal Palace, 
London, in 1851, followed by international re-unions 
of the same kind at Paris and Vienna. And these 
conventions of arts and industries produce no more 
valuable results than the lessons they teach and the 
influence they exert in the instruction of nations in 
the graces of good fellowship and mutual courtesy. 

Well, America has just had its turn in these interna- 
tional re-unions. The largest and the most important 
ever held on this continent has just taken place at 
New York. It has made its history, and now enters 
into the record of past events. It is a national event 
in which our nation’s good name and reputation are 
involved, The most delicate responsibilities of na- 
tional courtesy and hospitality have been put upon 
us. We have been called to receive and welcome the 
most refined and sensitive culture of Europe, men 
representing its best learning and religion, also 
ecclesiastical polities and systems differing from each 
other, and differing more widely still from our own— 
men of different countries and races, with hereditary 
predilections and prejudices, of strong national senti- 
ment and touchy sensibilities in regard to political as 
well as religious questions. How have we acted the 
hosts? How have we attained to the nice perceptions 
of such a relation, and made them the rule of our 
sentiment and deportmeut towards these eminent 
men from abroad? They jiave answered this impor- 
tant question in a manner very flattering to ourselves. 
They have testified to the poundless hospitality they 
have received here, and “hich they will remember 
and often recount when. jiey return to their own 
lands. And we shall rewjember it too with greater 
pleasure still; for in this, *sJwell as in other good acts, 
“it is more blessed to give xpan to receive.” 

Yes; both guests and %rpts will feel and say that 
America comprehended «$id filled the relation she 
assumed clearly and gew*$cusly. All these foreign 
guests say this here and Asi say it at home. America 
will find her credit much 24sed for large-hearted hos- 
pitality. But not one ox};ghese eminent men from 
abroad will probably fee? in his heart to say what 
an American may frankl}°pxpress, that our nation is 
still young, and that the y'siing-man feeling and habit 
are strongly manifested is*itts walk and conversation. 
We shall come to our majority in a year or two, and 
we are going to celebrate the event at Philadelphia 
with great felicitations, ‘Ve shall then be one hun- 
dred years old, or what a young man is at twenty-one. 
We shall then be no longer a smart boy, wearing a 
school boy’s “‘réward of merit’? at our button-hole or 
hat-band, and asking or expecting older people to no- 
tice our distinction. This avidity of admiration is 
an interesting and promising ambition in young men. 
We have manifested it more fully and boldly than 
any other nation, for we are the youngest of the family. 
This is one of the particular idiosyncracies ascribed to 
us by older countries. We have had the smart-boy 
feeling toward them for doing this, and called them 
jealous and unfriendly. We will not care for their 
notions and remarks of this kind. But would it not 
be well for us to remember that we shall be “ twenty- 
one” as a nation in 1876, or a century old, when we 
shall come to our majority? Young men, when close 
upon their majority, begin to think how they will 
bear themselves when they come of age. They are 
going to put off the boy and walk and talk the man. 
They often begin to assume this deportment at twenty. 
Now, our nation, though a minor in years, has become 
too tall and large to play the boy, or smart young man. 
It has had an experience that should give it the calm 
dignity of manhood’s strength and position. 

Now, one of our most marked idiosyncracies as a 
nation is the impressible sense and boast of growth; 







asentiment that always belongs to youth. We give 
expression to this sentiment everywhere, at home and 
abroad, and do it frequently, in the form of contrast, 
to the disadvantage of other countries. It will come 
out even in the presence of our most respected foreign 
guests. Our hospitality is boundless, but tt is sea- 
soned with this sentiment of our own greatness. And 
our guests are expected, if not asked outright, to ad- 
mit the contrast in our favor. One must be struck 
with the out-cropping of this sentiment in the gener- 
ous welcome given to the Evangelical Alliance at 
New York. Now, most of the foreign members were 
highly educated Englishmen, representing the relig- 
ious and political iustitutions of their country, and 
very much attached to them, and known to be so. 
But our young-man sentiment and habit cannot be 
repressed in our best moments of generous esteem and 
hospitality. We must impress them with our convic- 
tion that it is solely the difference between their insti- 
tutions and ours to which they must attribute the 
wonderful growth and prospémuy of the United 
States. Statistics representing this growtii are given 
with exultation, as proof of the superiority of our 
institutions, or of our form of government. Nature 
is left out in the cold, or referred to as an institution 
created by Congress. Our vast lakes, rivers, prairies, 
forests and mines are spoken of as if they were repub- 
lican institutions. In a word, no people in the world 
boasts so much of institutions. We assume that 
every intelligent and respectable man who visits us 
from abroad comes to see the working of our institu- 
tions, just as if they were all American inventions. 
And our idea is made clear to him that all these insti- 
tutions emanate from our form of government, and 
can be originated by no other. Putting it politically, 
we mean that there can be no other form than our own 
that can carry out the people’s will, promote their best 
interests, and give full play to their thought and act, 
whatever be the character of their country and history. 
Well, suppose one of our English guests, in the frank- 
ness of the race, should yield to the temptation to ask 
a few questions suggested by these comparisons “ half 
hidden and half revealed.’’ Suppose he should ask: 
‘“‘Have you any more, or other, religious, educational, 
literary, scientific, industrial and benevolent institu- 
tions than we have in England? Have you more 
‘right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ 
than we enjoy? Have you more freedom of thought, 
speech, action and locomotion than we can exercise? 
Is your form of government more democratic than 
ours? Doesit mind the helm of the people’s will more 
quickly and fully? Does it yield to the outside pres- 
sure of public opinion sooner than ours? Are the 
people more fully represented in it than in ours? Are 
your two hundred and fifty members of the Lower 
House a fuller or more faithful representation of your 
nation than our six hundred members are of ours? 
Are they men of a higher tone of mind, of talent, and 
devotion to public interests than our members of Par- 
liament? Can your people get up and put down an 
administration more speedily and easily than ours? 
Have you not been reproaching us because we allow 
our people to stand so near the helm of our govern- 
ment, to turn it at their will? Did you not laugh at 
Lowe because he was beaten out of his tax on matches 
by a popular demonstration? Does not Caleb Cushing, 
in his book, make it a cause of weakness in the British 
Government that it is so easily and quickly affected by 
public opinion? When we come to actuul legislation, 
will your record show greater acts carried, as well as 
originated, by the force of public opinion than ours? 
Did your Congress abolish, or attempt to abolish, 
slavery by peaceful and generous legislation? Did it 
ever pass an act involving such antagonisms of opin- 
ion and interest as the abolition of the Corn Laws, the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and other en- 
actments of equal moral and political importance? 
In a word, is there anything that public opinion has 
done or can ever do through your Congress, which it 
has not done and cannot do through our Parliament?” 
Now, every Englishman at the Evangelical Alliance 
might have asked these questions if he would, but he 
would not do it of course. But the same sentiment 
that represses these questions should deter us from 
suggesting them to his mind. A growing perception 
of the delicate proprieties of hosthood and guesthood 
will correct this national habit of ours in time. Still 
the earnest, honest, hearty welcome given to the Alli- 
ance must have overflowed this innocent habit and 
rendered it, we may hope, hardly noticeable. On the 
political side there was, indeed, but a very slight error 
of taste and propriety, even if perceptible to the 
most sensitive of our foreign guests. But, in the char- 
acteristic freedom of theological and religious discus- 
sions, some things were said by American members of 
the Alliance which the proprieties of their position, if 
duly considered, should and would have withheld. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is the highest dignita’ 
of the English Established Church. More fully tha 
any other man in England he represents the Church 
and State in that country, as the exponent and faith- 
ful defender of the union. He was present at the Alli- 
ance in the person of his Dean, and in his official letter 
to the body. It could hardly be expected that an 
American member could be willing to say in the 
Dean’s hearing what he would not say in the personal 
presence of the Archbishop. When, therefore, a 
learned and eloquent president of one of our colleges 
denounced in full assembly the connection of Church 
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have forgotten the amenities 
as well as other propri which good sentiment and 
taste should have taught him to observe. 

But, as has been already observed, these interna- 
tional re-unions are very young schools of courtesy, 
and we have good reason to believe that Americans 
will learn the lessons they teach as fully as any other 
people, especially when we come to be a little older as 
a nation. 





THE DAUGHTER OF HERODLAS. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


N'the great drama of the history of Jesus: 
many subordinate figures move across the stage, 
indicated with more or less power by the unconscious 
and artless simplicity of the narrative. Among these 
is the daughter of Herodias, whose story has often 
been a favorite subject among artists as giving an op- 
portunity of painting female beauty and fascination 
in affinity with the deepest and most dreadful tragedy. 
Salome was the daughter of Herodias, who was @ 
woman of unbridled passions and corrupt will. This 
Herodias had eloped from her husband Philip, son of 
Herod the Great, to marry her step-uncle, Herod 
Antipas, who forsook for her his lawful wife, the 
daughter of the king of Arabia. Herod appears in 
the story of the Gospels as a man with just enough 
conscience and aspiration after good to keep him al- 
ways uneasy, but not enough to restrain from evil. 

When the ministry of John powerfully excited the 
public mind, we are told by St. Mark that “ Herod 
feared John, knowing that he wasa just man and holy, 
and he observed him, and when he heard him he did 
many things and heard him gladly.” j 

The Jewish religion strongly cultivated conscience 
and a belief in the rewards and punishments of a fu- 
ture life, and the style of John’s preaching was awful 
and monitory. ‘‘ Behold the axe is laid at the root of 
the tree, and whatsoever tree doth not bring forth 
good fruit shall be hewn down and cast into the fire.’” 
There was no indulgence for royal trees; no concession 
to the divine right of kings to do evil. John was a 
prophet in the spirit and power of Elijah; he dwelt in 
the desert, he despised the power and splendor of 
courts, and appeared before kings as God’s messenger, 
to declare his will and pronounce sentence of wrath 
on the disobedient. So without scruple he denounced 
tho adulterous connection of his royal hearer, and de- 
manded that Herod should put away the guilty woman 
as the only condition of salvation. Herod replied, as 
kings have been in the habit of replying to such incon- 
venient personal application of God’s laws: he shut 
John up in prison. It is said in St. Mark that Hero- 
dias had a quarrel against him, and would have killed 
him, but she could not. The intensity of a woman’s 
hatred looks out through this chink of the story as the 
secret exciting power to the man’s slower passions. 
She would have had him killed had she been able to 
have her way; she can only compass his imprisonment 
for the present, and she trusts to female importunities 
and blandishments to finish the vengeance. The hour 
of opportunity comes. We are told in the record: 
“And when a convenient day came, Herod on his 
birthday made a supper to his lords and high captains 
and chief estates of Galilee.” 

One of the entertainments of the evening was the 
wonderful dancing of Salome, the daughter of his para- 
mour. We have heard in the annals of the modern 
theater into what inconsiderate transports of rapture 
crowned heads and chief captains and mighty men of 
valor have been thrown by the dancing of some en- 
throned queen of the ballet; and one does not feel it 
incredible, therefore, that Herod, who appeared to be 
nervously susceptible to all kinds of influences, said to 
the enchantress, ‘*‘ Ask me whatsoever thou wilt, and I 
will give it thee; and he sware unto her after the pat- 
tern ot Ahasuerus to Esther, saying, Whatsoever thou 
shalt ask of me I will give it thee, to the half of my 
kingdom.’ And now the royal tigress, who has ar- 
ranged this snare and watched the king’s entrance into 
the toils, prepares to draw the noose. Salome goes to 
her mother and says, ‘‘ What shall I ask?’ The answer: 
isready. Herodias said, with perfect explicitness, “Ask 
for the head of John the Baptist.’’ So the graceful 
creature trips back into the glittering court eirele, and,, 
bowing her flower-like head, says in the sweetest tones, 
‘*Give me here John the Baptist’s head in a charger.’” 

The narrative says very artlessly, ‘‘And the king 
was sorry, but for his oath’s sake, and for the sake of 
them that sat with him at meat, he would not refuse 
her, and immediately the king sent an executioner and 
commanded his head to be brought, and he went and 
beheaded him in prison’’! 

What wonderful contrasted types of womanhood the 
Gospel history gives! We see such august and noble 
forms as Elisabeth, the mother of the Baptist, and 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, alongside of this haughty 
royal adulteress and hcr beautiful daughter. The good 
were the lower, and the bad the higher class of that 
day. Vice was enthroned and triumphant, while vir- 
tue walked obscured by heges and byways; a dancing 
girl had power to take away the noblest life in Judea, 
next to that which was afterward taken on Calvary. 

No throb of remorse that we know of ever visited 
these women, but of Herod we are told that when 
afterwards he heard of the preaching and mighty 
works of Jesus, he said, ‘‘It is John the Baptist that I 
slew. He is risen from the dead, therefore mighty 





and State as an “incestuous union,” he certainly must | 


works do show forth themselves in him.” 
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In the last scenes of our Lord’s life we meet again 
this credulous, superstitious, bad man. Pilate, em- 
barrassed by a prisoner who alarmed his fears and 
whom he was troubled to dispose of, sent Jesus to 
Herod. Thus we see the licentious tool and slave of a 
bad woman has successively before his judgment-seat 
the two greatest men of his age and of allages. It 
js said Herod received Jesus gladly, for he had a long 
time been desirous to see him, for he hoped some 
miracle would be done by him. But he was precisely 
of the class of whom our Lord spoke when he said, 
* An adulterous generation seeketh a sign, and there 
shall no sign be given them.’’ God has no answer to 
give to wicked, unrepentant curiosity, and though 
Herod questioned Jesus in many words he answered 
him nothing. Then we are told, ‘Herod with his 
men of war set Jesus at naught, and mocked him, and 
arrayed him in a gorgeous robe, and sent him again to 
Pilate.” And this was how the great ones uf the earth 
received their Lord. 





A VISIT TO THE STUDIOS OF COU- 
TURE AND FREEE. 
BY C. W. CONANT. 


“T was on asunny day in July that I left Paris 
with a party of friends on a trip to the neighbor- 
ing towns of Ecouen and Villiers le Bel. The country 
all around Paris is delightful. Contrast, no doubt, adds 
acharm. From the feverish excitement, the brilliant 
artificial life of the great metropolis, you plunge at 
once into profound repose. This calm country life 
soothes the mind, wearied and dazzled by the splen- 
dors of the magnificent city. But a stronger attraction 
drew us there to-day. Two famous artists, whose 
works have long been familiar to the American public, 
have fixed their residence a little apart from the busy 
whirl of Paris, yet near enough to feel something of 
the great city’s subtle, magic influence. Both are fa- 
mous; but what different paths their genius has sought! 
Two minds more unlike than those of Frére and Cou- 
ture it would be difficult to find. 

* After leaving the train we entered a lumbering omni- 
bus which runs from the station to Ecouen and Villiers 
le Bel. A pleasant road wound through corn-fields, 
bending in the summer breeze. Poppies and corn- 
blossoms filled the grain with their brilliant colors, and 
the bright blue sky overhead, the cheerful conntry 
houses, and here and there a graceful chateau, made a 
pretty picture. Occasionally, a blackened, dismantled 
homestead showed where the fiery path of the Prussian 
army had led, but with this exception all vestiges of 
the war have been effaced. 

{ We left the omnibus at Ecouen, and, having engaged 
rooms at a quiet little hotel where we deposited our 
traps, sallied forth. We brought a letter of introduc- 
tion to Couture, but for access to Frére were obliged 
to depend on a favoring Providence and the artist’s 
well-known amiability. His studio being the nearest, 
we turned our steps thither. 

Entering by a large iron gate, we crossed a beauti- 
fully kept lawn to the “‘ chateau,” a handsome house, 
built of brick. It stands on a sunny slope, and has a 
cheerful, modern, almost American look. On one side 
is a pretty grove, where a handsome white horse was 
grazing. Altogether, it is a charming, home-like place. 
Art is not always a grudging mistress, nor are artists 
necessarily Bohemians, as some people seem to think. 
Our ring was answered by a neat servant-maid in a 
white cap, by whom we sent in our request that M. 
Frére would admit a party of Americans, unknown to 
him, but to whom his name was a household word. 
She soon brought back a polite message from Mme. 
Frére, to the effect that Monsieur was away from 
home, making a study, but that if we would kindly 
call later, he would be happy to show us his pictures. 

Encouraged by this pleasant reception, we went on 
to Villiers le Bel. The two villages are a good ten min- 
utes walk apart. After considerable inquiry we found 
the chateau, a large, rambling, country house, where 
Couture resides. It stands in an extensive park sur- 
rounded by a high wall. We rang at the “ postern 
gate,” and a maid servant looked through a little grat- 
ing. She eyed us suspiciously at first, which gave us 
the uncomfortable feeling of being tramps, but pres- 
ently, reassured as to our designs, she opened the gate, 
and requested us to cross the lawn to the chateau, and 
ring again at an enormous bell that hung over the 
door. The proceeding seemed rather formidable, but 
we followed directions and pulled the cord as gently 
as possible. It clanged with a fearful noise, as loud as 
a church-bell, and quite dispelled the small remnant 
of courage left us. But there was no retreat, for aser- 
vant came immediately, and, taking our cards and the 
letter of introduction that did service for the whole 
party, ushered us into a handsome salon. While we 
were waiting, a splendid bull-dog came into the room, 
surveyed us with much dignity, smelled of us, and 
then, evidently approving our appearance, climbed 
into the ladies’ laps, one after another—a most uncom- 
fortable pet! Some of them were very much alarmed, 
and began to show symptoms of hysterics, when, for- 
tunately, steps were heard on the stairs, and the great 
Couture entered. He welcomed us very cordially, and 
spoke enthusiastically of the American friend whose 
kindness had procured us this interview. 

Couture is heavily built, and very short of stature, 
but he has a kindly, interesting face and genial smile. 
He was in his working-dress. A short jacket, thrown 
carelessly over his shoulders, displayed his broad chest 





and throat, and it seemed as though I never before in 
all my life saw so much shirt and flannel waistcoat. 
His trousers were ingeniously secured about his waist 
by means of a running string, partially concealed by a 
crimson sash. His shoes were of the easiest fit imagin- 
able, and the broad-brimmed straw hat, which he had 
taken off on entering, was much the worse for wear. 
He remarked casually, as he led the way to the studio, 
after a short conversation, that he was not ‘‘coquette”’ 
in his dress, quietly clapping on again his old straw hat, 
as he said this. 

The studio is a pleasant room, filled with that fascin- 
ating litter artists gather about them. On the easel 
stood a splendid picture just completed. It is called 
‘La Courtisane.”’ A proud, resplendent beauty sits in 
a gorgeous chariot. A thin, white drapery floats about 
her, loose to the breeze. Her lovers are harnessed to 
the car, and she guides her human team with whip and 
rein. The whole attitude and expression show insolent 
power and triumph. 

Nearest to the car is the poet, robed in black, the 
laurel wreath about his brows, and his pale, intellec- 
tual face shows sad traces of the consuming passion 
that wastes his energies, and debases his manly nature. 
Next comes a gallant soldier in splendid armor, and 
then a satyr-like figure with heavy tread and sensual 
look. He wears a crown of thistles, and a scarlet sash 
is draped about his naked limbs. With him is a youth 
in a rich suit of blue and yellow velvet, and his hand- 
some face and graceful mien contrast powerfully with 
the brutal ugliness of his companion. 

In the rumble behind is a plain old woman, with 
heavy features and in sad-colored garments. A ham- 
per is placed on the seat beside her, and wine bottles 
project from beneath its partly open cover. The 
mother of the proud beauty whom she has brought up 
to a life of splendid vice, she sits apart, despised, neg- 
lected, a witness, but not a sharer of her daughter’s 
triumph. The story is told in real life a thousand times 
in this great and gorgeous Paris. 

The gay cortége is passing through a beautiful forest. 
Sunlight and shadow play about them. Brilliant flow- 
ers fill the chariot, and all seems bright as a summer’s 
day. But running along by the roadside in strange, 
fantastic forms are enormous thistles that riot, and 
blossom, and catch the light on their thorny leaves. 

Couture seemed to fear that his design might be mis- 
understood: for on showing us this picture he express- 
ed the hope that he had succeeded in making it a satire, 
and not a caricature. It is too noble in composition 
and execution to excite such a suspicion. A moral 
tone, severe and pure, pervades the whole, too often 
lacking in the works of artists who have portrayed the 
triumphs of vice. 

This picture has been a long time on the easel, hay- 
ing been commenced before the Prussian war. When 
the Germaus entered France, Couture, to save it from 
possible harm, had it walled up. A wise precaution 
the event proved; for the common soldiers who entered 
Villiers le Bel in advance of their officers made sad 
havoc with everything, after the custom of soldiers. 
They entered Couture’s house, cut to pieces “ L’ Amour 
d’Or,” a large and important picture, just completed, 
tore into strips the studies for “La Courtisane,”’ be- 
sides smashing the mirrors, and plundering all that 
was of value. The next day the colonel arrived upon 
the scene. He was a man of culture, to whom Couture 
was well known by reputation. When he saw the 
labor of years so wantonly destroyed he burst into 
tears of regret and shame. All the reparation in his 
power he promised to make. The pictures could not 
indeed be restored, except from the brain of the artist 
himself, but it was possible to repair the damage done 
to house and furniture. So the officer begged for a 
list of all the articles lost, and assured Couture that 
every soldier found guilty should be shot. This was 
too much for the artist’s tender heart, and he refused 
to make complaint. 

In passing through the large salon after leaving the 
studio, I noticed on the white wall an inscription in 
pencil, addressed to the Prussian soldiers. It stated 
that this property belonged to Thos. Couture, painter of 
‘*La Decadence de Rome,”’ and of the “‘ Faleoner,’’ the 
latter belonging to a distinguished German prince; that 
he had had many German pupils whom he loved, and 
who had become illustrious; and he therefore begged 
them to spare his home and pictures. Couture explain- 
ed that on the Prussians approaching Paris, he had 
deemed it safer to retire, with his family, inside the 
walls, and had written this before leaving. But the 
fine carpets and splendid furniture of the city stifled 
him. In short, he couldn’t endure life there, and pre- 
ferred to return, and run the risk of being shot. Mme. 
Couture and the children would not let him come 
alone, and they all returned to live the “natural life” 
he loves so well. 

As it was now near the hour appointed for our inter- 
view with Frére, we took leave of our charming host, 
and walked back to Ecouen. On arriving at the house 
we were at once admitted by the same neat maid- 
servant, and ushered into a handsome salon, tastefully 
furnished, and filled with beautiful works of art. After 
waiting a few minutes, we were most kindly received 
by the gentle artist. Frére is slight and delicate in 
person, and was faultlessly dressed. He made us wel- 
come to his house with @ charm of manner indescriba- 
ble; but the contrast between the two men, Couture, 
from whom we had just parted, and the one before us, 
was so violent that for some moments we could scarce- 
ly recover ourselves. The first, a great, rugged nature, 





born to fight and conquer; the other, like a sweet 
poem or the first breath of spring. We talked fora 
while about art, and Frére spoke with great enthusi- 
asm of several American pupils he had had, among 
others Boughton and Thom. He seemed much im- 
pressed with the extraordinary genius of the latter. 

After a while we were invited into the studio, a 
beautiful room in exquisite order; the walls covered 
with fine studies—landscapes, interiors, beautiful ef- 
fects caught and fixed on the instant. On one side is 
a little window with pretty diamond panes, which, 
when required by the artist, can be opened, and a bit 
of sunlight admitted, just as it would enter the hum- 
ble, homely rooms he loves to paint. On several easels 
standing about were pictures in various stages of prog- 
ress, some entirely finished. One charming design I 
noticed particularly. It represents an old woman in a 
ruined hut. She is kneeling before an open fire-place, 
feebly endeavoring to fan some dying embers into life. 
A miserable, half-starved cat, her sole companion, sits 
by her upon the'hearth. Through an opening in the 
broken wall, which serves for a door, one looks out far 
over a dreary landscape. 

There is quite an art-colony in this pretty little vil- 
lage. Every week Mme. Frére gives a reception, to 
which the artists and art-students of the town are in- 
vited. They are most charming reunions, we were told 
by friends who have attended them, and make Ecouen 
a pleasant residence. 

ith regret we at lengtn took leave of the genial 
artist and his amiable wife. To return to the life of 
commonplace men and women was like opening an 
algebra, or a treatise on grammar, after dreaming over 
an idyl of Tennyson. 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 





NO. 19. 
JUSTIN AND ARNOBIUS ON ANNIHILATION. 
t our exhibition of the views of Irenzwus we 

_ have finished what we have to say of the views of 
the school of Asia Minor. We have seen that the anni- 
hilation of the wicked after severe punishment was 
clearly taught by that eminent father. But we re- 
marked that there were others by whom the same 
views substantially were held. We referred especially 
to Justin, the Martyr, and Arnobius. Of Justin we 
shall now speak as the first in time and in importance. 
And that he may not be a mere abstraction to us, but 
a living personage with whom sympathy is possible, we 
will say a few words concerning his history and labors. 

JUSTIN MARTYR. 

In the first place he was not one of the regular cler- 
gy. He was not the bishop of any church. He wielded 
no ecclesiastical authority. He was not properly even 
a preacher upon whom the hands of the Presbytery 
had been laid. What then, it may be asked, was he? 
He was a traveling Christian philosopher, engaged in 
the work of evangelization, and the world at large was 
his diocese. He was born in Palestine, in Flavia Nea- 
polis, formerly Shechem, and lived between A.D. 100— 
166. He had a classical education, and was an ardent 
student of the Greek philosophers. In the opening 
part of his dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, he tells us 
how he sought for the truth first under the guidance 
of a Stoic philosopher, then of an AriStotelian, then of 
a Pythagorean, but allin vain. At last, seeking a soli- 
tary walk for reflection, on the sea-shore, he was met 
by an old man, a Christian, by whom he was guided to 
the true philosophy in Christ. To parts of his dialogue 
with the old man we shall have occasion to refer as 
throwing light on his views of future retribution. 

JUSTIN AS APOLOGIST. 

From the time of this great change he devoted him- 
self to the promulgation and defense of Christianity. 
He stands as the leader of a class of writers known as 
Apologists, not that he was actually the first, but the 
first whose works have come down to us. He wrote 
two defences of Christianity, called his first and sec- 
ond Apologies, addressed, as is generally believed, the 
first to that illustrious Roman Emperor, Antoninus 
Pius, the second to the no less eminent Marcus Aure- 
lius. These are of intense interest by reason of the 
light which they throw on the state of Christianity 
and the churches, in the first part of the second cen- 
tury. He seeks to lay open to the Roman Emperors 
the whole truth as to the slandered and persecuted 
Christians. He describes their belief, their mode of life, 
their meetings, and worship, and invokes for them pro- 
tection and justice at the hand of the mighty emperors 
of Rome. He also defended Christianity against the as- 
saults of the Jews, in his dialogue with Trypho, the Jew. 

JUSTIN AS EVANGELIST. 

In his work of evangelization he traveled from place 
to place talking with all to whom he could have access, 
and still wearing the philosopher’s cloak, as he did 
when he was converted, for he thought that thus he 
should gain more ready access to meu of all classes. 
He was a very learned man, and a great reader. He 
led the way in using the Platonic philosophy in the 
exposition and defence of Christianity, finding in it 
much truth, though he rejected, or intended to reject, 
allits errors. In this respect he was in sympathy with 
the Alexandrian school. He died as a martyr at Rome 
under Marcus Aurelius. His writings are very note- 
worthy in one respect. 

RECOGNITION OF CHRIST'S SENTENCE. 
We find in them the first full recognition of the 
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words of Christ as judge at the last great day, and he 
seta forth the Christian doctrine of future retribution 
in language derived directly from the words of Christ. 
Rspecially he uses constantly the word aionios to de- 
note its duration. To quote all the passages in which 
he does this would transcend our limits. We will ex- 
hibit only his presentation of the Christian doctrine to 
the Roman Emperor. To him he says, “ More than all 
men, we are your helpers and allies in promoting 
peace, seeing we hold this view that it is alike imposei- 
ble for the wicked, the covetous, the conspirator, and 
also for the virtuous to escape the notice of God, and 
that each man goes to aionian punishment or salva- 
tion, according to the desert of his actions. For if all 
men knew this, no one would choose wickedness even 
for a short time, knowing that he goes to the aionian 
punishment of fire.” (Apol. 1. ch. 8.) Again, he says to 
the Hmperor, “ You can only kill us, which indeed 
does no harm to us, but to you, and to all that unjust- 
ly hate us and do not repent, brings aionian punish- 
ment by fire.’’ (Ch. 45.) 

If now we concede that Justin by aionian understood 
absolutely eternal the case is ended, but, as in the in- 
stance of Irenzus, there are other parts of his writings 
inconsistent with that view. 

OTHER STATEMENTS. 

These occur especially in his statement, in his dia- 
logue with Trypho., of the reasonings of the Old Chris- 
tian by whom he was converted, and which it is 
generally conceded are endorsed by Justin as his own, 
Of these we propose now to give some account. 

The first step in preparing the way for the doctrine 
of the final annihilation of the wicked, is to refute the 
Platonic doctrine, of which we have before spoken, of 
the self-existence and necessary and essential immor- 
tality of the soul. Denoting the old man by S. (Senex) 
and Justin by J., the dialogue thus proceeds: 

S. These philosophers know nothing on this point, 
nor can they even prove that the soul exists at all. 

J. Very likely they cannot. 

S. Certainly they ought not to call it immortal, for 
if it is immortal it must be uncreated, and self-exist- 
ent. 

J. In fact it is held to be thus immortal by some who 
are called Platonic philosophers. 

S. But do you believe that this world is uncreated, 
and self-existent? 

J. There are those who say so, but I do not agree 
with them. 

8. In this you areright. For what show of reason 
can there be for supposing that a body which has such 
solidity, and reaction, and which is composite, and 
changeable, and subject every day to decay and new 
growth, can exist without an originating cause? But 
if this world is not self-existent, but created, it is neces- 
sary that souls also should have been created from pre- 
vious non-existence. For they were made for the sake 
of man, and other living beings, even if you say that 
they were created by themselves, and not in connec- 
tion with their proper bodies. 

J. It appears to me that you are correct. 

8. So, then, they are not essentially immortal? 

J. No; since we are agreed in the fact that the world 
‘was created. 

S. Nevertheless, I do not affirm that all souls do in 
fact cease to exist at death. This truly would bea fine 
arrangement for the wicked. But how is it then ? 
Thus. The souls of the good still continue to exist 
somewhere in a better place, but those of the unjust 
and wicked in a worse place, all awaiting the time of 
the judgment. Then the good, being manifested as 
worthy of the favor of God, shall never die, but the 
wicked are punished so long as God wills to have them 
exist, and be punished. 

THIS VIEW ENDORSED BY JUSTIN. 

This view Justin endorses as in accordance with 
what Plato has obscurely said about the world, as 
existing by the will of God. This he applies to the soul 
and all things else, and thus sustains his view: “ All 
things which have come into being, or shall begin to 
exist, are by nature liable to die, and can disappear 
and be no more. For God only is uncreated and in- 
corruptible, and therefore is God. But all things that 
come into being after him are created and mortal—for 
this reason souls also die and are punished,” i. e. after 
they bave been sufficiently punished, as he had before 
said, they cease to exist. 

' OLD MAN RESPONDS. 
{ Tothis view the old man responds with additional 
reasonings as follows: 

“The soul either has life in itself, or it receives it 
from something else. But if it has life in itself it 
would be the cause of life to something else, and not to 
itself; as motion may be said rather to move some- 
thing else than itself. That the soul lives no ove can 
deny, but if it lives, it lives not as being itself life, but 
as receiving life. Now whatever partakes of any- 
thing is different from that of which it partakes. But 
the soul partakes of life, because God wills it to live; 
and just so, too, it will no longer partake of life, when- 
ever he does not desire it to live. For it cannot live of 
itself as God does. But as the personal man does not 
always exist, and body ani soul are not ever united, 
but the soul leaves the body, and the man ceases to 
exist whenever this unity 5. dissolved, so also, when it 
1s necessary that the soul :hould no longer exist, the 
Vital spirit leaves it, and ¢*Je soul is no more, but re- 
turns again thither whenc*’4t was taken,” i. ¢. to non- 
existence. m 
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In parts of this reasoning a striking similarity is seen 
to the reasoning of Irenzeus, and as Justin was his 
senior, [renzeus may have followed his line of thought. 

We have carefully considered what has been said in 
favor of a different translation of the old man’s state- 
ment, ‘‘ I do not affirm that all souls do in fact cease to 
exist at death.’’ We cannot now enter into the prin- 
ciples of the case, but are assured that the translation 
which we have given is required by the whole context, 
and is the only one capable of a sound philological 
defense. 

That Justin did hold and teach the final annihilation 
of the wicked the most eminent scholars concede. In 
the number of such Mr. Hudson appeals to Grotius, 
Huet, R&Spler, Du Pin, Doederlein, Mtinscher, Munter, 
Daniel, Hase, Starck, Kern, Otto, Ritter, J. P. Smith, 
Bloomfield, and Gieseler. 

REASONS FOR DOUBT. 

The only reason for another view is found in the 
strong language used by him as to aionian punish- 
ment. To those who have not considered the view 
defended by Prof. Tayler Lewis, the subject must seem 
to be involved in an inextricable contradiction. But 
even without this principle of harmony Macdonald, in 
his learned work on the writings of the Fathers, comes 
definitely to the conclusion that Justin did not intend 
to teach a philosophical eternity of punishment, even 
by his strongest expressions, and that aionios is an in- 
definite word. 

But to judge fairly of the case, let us take a thorough 
modern believer in the absolute eternity. of punish- 
ment, and is it supposable that he should, by any pos- 
sibility, write such statements as have been quoted 
from Justin as to the annihilation of the wicked? 
Could any man have written them who thoroughly 
believed in eternal punishment? 

THE DOCTRINE GUARDED. 

Tt will be seen that both Irenzeus and Justin so far 
renounce the idea of the natural immortality of the 
soul as to make its existence always dependent on the 
will of God. In this they manifestly agree with the 
Scriptures, which teach that all created things are up- 
held by God, and that God only hath immortality. 

But both of them are very careful to deny that the 
soul ceases to exist at death. They: are careful to up- 
hold the idea of a fearful and long continued punish- 
ment in a future state, after the day of judgment. 
They do not at all assume or teach that the soul is 
material and is dissolved with the body. In these 
things they were very unlike many modern advocates 
of the annihilation of the wicked. They use very 
strong language as to the nature and duration of future 
punishment, not being willing to release the wicked 
from the restraining powers of salutary fear. 

ARNOBIUS. 

We come now to Arnobius. But his case need not 
detain us long as to the historic fact, for it is denied by 
no one that he taught the doctrine of the annihilation 
of the wicked. Professor Shedd fully concedes it. But 
we will briefly consider his opinions. They agree sub- 
stantially with those of Irenzus, and Justin. Ho 
taught that souls have such a nature that they need 
God in order to secure eternal existence. If they re- 
fuse to acknowledge him, and reject his gifts and 
favors, they will finally be annihilated. He says, 
“This is the real death of man, when souls that know 
not God are annihilated by long continued torment in 
a fierce fire.” Any alleged immortality of the soul 
that is inconsistent with this he repudiates and dis- 
proves. And certainly no considerate Christian can 
adopt or defend the idea of an endless existence that is 
not upheld by God, and that cannot be annihilated if 
God sees fit. It is a question as to the fact. Arnobius 
believed the fact to be that the wicked will be anni- 
hilated, in the manner above stated. 

QUESTIONS. 

But the questions may arise, Who was Arnobius? 
What is the weight of his opinion? Was he eminent as 
a Christian? 

We reply he was an African, from Sicca in Numidia, 
once a teacher of rhetoric and an opponent of Chris- 
tianity. After his conversion he wrote a vigorous 
work in its defense. He also taught theological schol- 
ars, among whom was the eminent and classical Lac- 
tantius. Jerome commends his writings as worthy of 
study for their learning, with those of Origen, Tertul- 
lian and others. Neander speaks highly of his defense 
of Christianity, conceding at the same time that ina 
number of points he was not orthodox according to 
the views of the church. Certainly he has never had 
the prestige and influence of Irenswus. He lived about 
A.D., 250 -300. 

These, then, are the leading defenders of the doc- 
trine of the annihilation of the wicked. We mention 
none of the apostolic fathers as teaching this doctrine, 
herein differing materially from Mr. Hudson and 
others. But even he concedes that it is not expressly 
taught by them or by the early creeds. It is inferred 
rather from such facts as this, that Christ is spoken of 
as the giver of immortality to the good, and that the 
endless punishment of the wicked is not expressly 
taught. But, as we have said, that question was not 
then up for discussion, and it is unsafe to infer any 
doctrine from incidental remarks. We shall advert to 
them again in speakivg of the doctrine of endless 

punishment, for, though none of them refer at all to 
Christ’s sentence on the wicked, yet one of them, Her- 
mas, speaks of endless sin, and endless exclusion from 
heaven—but says nothing of fire, or of physical tor- 





ment of any kind. 





Mr. Hudson's appeal to Athanasius we also reject. 
It is true that that eminent father taught that man 
was by the sin of Adam made liable to annihilation, 
and that if Christ had not interposed he would have 
been annihilated. But he did interpose and by his 
death secured the resurrection of all men, and redeem- 
ed them from annihilation. Theodore, of Mopsuestia, 
from these premises inferred the doctrine of universal 
restoration, otherwise the resurrection would be no 
blessing but a curse to the majority of mankind. Atha- 
nasius did not carry out his premises to this issue, nor 
did he teach annihilation. He was busy with the 
Trinity, and is quite reticent as to eternal retribution. 

We turn next to the Christian schools in which the 
doctrine of universal restoration was taught. From 
the days of Origen, as we have seen, an extended and 
widespread movement existed in favor of that doc- 
trine. Of the leading agents in this movement we 
propose to take a comprehensive and critical view. 





THE JUNGFRAU. 
BY J. H. MORSE. 
WORLD of waters lies between 
Me and a picture I have seen. 
It was amid the icy flow 
Of rivers from the Alpine snow, 


An upland field of vernal ground, 
Where the far echoes, round and round, 
Of Alpine horns, rang musical, 
Blending with sounding waterfall. 


There, uncouth shepherds Bergamasque 
Plied lazily their day-long task, 

And heard all day amid the dells 

Tho music of a thousand bella. 


While from the mountains, dense or thin, 
The rainless clouds poured swiftly in, 
And left the pastures all aglow, 

Ere they sank down the vales below. 


There, late and weary of the way— 
Ne’er will my heart forget that day— 
The mista ran low, and, islanded, 

I saw the Jungfrau's lofty head, 


Snow-crowned, and dazzling in the light, 
Piercing the blue with virgin white, 
More like a sun-cliff thrown aslant 

On Earth's most solid adamant ; 


More like a broken planet hurled 

One part athwart our steadfast world, 
And from its black path through the night 
Piunged suddenly into the light. 


There standing, all at once a sound 
Came tw me from the far profound, 
Which left the noise of waterfalls, 
From inaccessible high walls, 


Like a low murmur heard behind 
The roaring of an autumn wind— 
So deep and jarring, and, ere long, 
As it came near, 50 loud and strong. 


It was an avalanche unseen 

That, issuing two high crags between, 
Flowed thundering down the mountain steep 
Into a chasm black and deep. 


The clouds uplifted, and a gieam 

Of sunshine shot athwart the stream, 
Which, twisting in the golden thread, 
Into the valley leaped and fied. 


The cattle, feeding to the edge 

Of that sweet plain, stood on the ledge, 

And for a moment, unconcerned, 

Toward Jungfrau’s unveiled bosom turned— 


Then grazed again, and I could hear 
Their tinkling bells sound sweet and near; 
But I could see, for miles and miles, 

The Oberland break into smiles. 











BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BRAVEST HEART. 


ATE CAMPBELL sat in her chamber, ab- 

sorbed in sad reflection. The events of the last 

week had lifted from her shoulders one burden to 

which she had grown ‘accustomed, only to lay in ita 
place another, almost too heavy to be borne. 

First, there had been her father’s death, of which 
her friends spoke as of a release for him and arelief for 
her. She felt that this was true. Moreover, there had 
been no lack of sympathy for her or respect for the 
deceased. Father Ryan had come to the wood-cutter’s 
cabin, on purpose to conduct the quiet burial-service, 
which he did in a manner both touching and amusing, 
considering that the man had been a heretic. They 
laid him under the grass on the edge of the high bluff: 
and after the ceremony was over, the good priest said 
to Kate, “Sure it’s not exactly consecrated ground,— 
more’s the pity; but yer tears, me darlin’, faith, I think 
they 'll be reckoned as howly wather, considerin’ the 
circumshtances.”’ 

The funeral was private; but the next number of 
the weekly Goldopolitan contained a glowing eulogy 
of “our esteemed fellow-citizen, Andrew Campbell, 
Esq.,” dilating especially upon his services in main- 
taining a high standard of musical art ‘“‘among us,” 
and tendering “ to his lovely and accomplished daugh- 
ter the sympathies ofa sorrow-stricken community.” 
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But all consolations could not fill the void in her life. 
We miss our departed friends in the proportion not 
merely of our love, but of our care for them. Love 
can reach out across the narrow rill of death, and still 
walk hand in hand with the unseen beloved. It is 
habit that is smitten with a mortal wound, and must 
die in us with slow pain. Though we know the dead 
are happier, and that soon we shall be happier to re- 
member than we could have been to retain them, yet 
the vacuum in our lives remains for a while, and while 
it stays unfilled is abhorred of nature. 

But Katherine Campbell had to face more troublous 
thoughts than these,—thoughts connected with her 
own plans for the future. It seemed asif Fate required 
her to continue the sacrifice of her life, though he for 
whom it was begun no longer needed it. Since his 
death, two friends had left her; and though their going 
was her own work, and she did not dream of recalling 
them, the omen was disquieting. 

The first was Dan’l, who, on the evening after the 
funeral, had offered her his heart and hand, in lan- 
guage as sincere, respectful, and earnest as it was un- 
couth. He did not appear surprised at her refusal. 
He had scarcely dared to hope for more; but, as he ex- 
plained, it had “’peared like she mought be lonesome, 
*thout th’ ole man’’; and so he had revealed his humble 
affection. The next day he appeared at the Station, 
and said he had sold the wood-ranch, and was “ gwine 
back to the States.’ So she lost the faithful friend 
who had been for many weeks the guardian of her 
father’s refuge, and her companion in the duties of 
that weary time. She had contributed regularly to 
the expenses of their rude housekeeping; but she 
begged Dan’l, at parting, to accept some money for 


_bimself. He took from the offered gold a single dollar, 


tf Which there happened to bea hole. The rest he re- 
turned to her. At the very last, Dan’] looked into her 
face with the simplicity and the penetration of a child. 
“*You mought be lonesome,” said he. 

“T shall be very lonesome, Daniel. Good by.’’ She 
never saw him again. 

A day or two after that, Frank Vane went away. 
From the time of his arrival, he had been put on a 
footing of familiarity, justified by ancient friendship. 
As he was fond of intimating, he had known Kate 
longer than any of the others. But one or two small 
reconnoissances had satisfied him that this intimacy 
was really a sign that she had no thought of him as a 
suitor. On the whole, it would have been very awk- 
ward to pay court to Miss Campbell while Miss Russell 
was by, though his relations with the latter were sim- 
ple enough. In the first surprise of meeting her, he 
had forgotten to be embarrassed; then the death of 
Andrew Campbell before their eyes had driven from 
their minds all thoughts of the past; and subsequently, 
Alice, determined to have no chance for misunder- 
standings, had taken an opportunity of saying, ‘1 am 
glad we are to be good friends, Frank. You see I drop 
the ‘Mr.’ You had better do the same by the ‘ Miss.’ 
It is the custom of the country between intimate 
friends.”” So Frank Vane, content to “ take the good 
the gods provide,’ had found himself on excellent 
terms with two charming girls, one of whom had 
refused him already, while the other had snubbed 
his aspirations in infancy, so to speak, and doubt- 
less deemed him cured of folly in his thoughts of 
her. 

Before bidding Kate good by, he informed her that 
the Bayport villa was her own. “I got the telegram 
this morning,” said he, “in answer to my letter from 
St. Louis. It’s all arranged. You see, my governor 
never would believe your father was guilty; and he 
bought the villa of the bank for a thousand dollars 
more than the money they had lost, and held it till he 


died. We talked about it a hundred times, ‘If I ever 


find Mr. Campbell and his daughter,’ he used to say, 
‘TI shall give bim back his property, and take a mort- 
gage on it for the amount I paid for it—’”’ 

He hesitated; and Kate looked up inquiringly. 
**Well, this is what he said, Kate; I’m not to blame. 
He said that he would present you with the mortgage 
on your wedding-day. The governor was always fond 
of you. And when he died, he left that property ‘to 
my son Francis, for a purpose which he understands.’ ”’ 

“QO Frank! you must keep the mortgage yourself; 
I cannot take it from you.” 

“You can give it to any fellow you choose,” said 
Frank, significantly,—‘ Stephen, or Philip, or me. But 
there now, I won’t be silly: I didn’t mean anything, 
Kate. By Jove! I wish I was your brother; then you 
would n’t care what I said. I can chaff Isabella all 
day, and she don’t mind. Of course I didn’t mean 
anything; do yousupposeI am blind? Can’t I see that 
Stephen Moore is dead in love with Alice? Poor fel- 
low, I pity him. I’ve been there, myself. And so has 
Morton. But we’re done for. One pair of mittens 
was just enough to go round!” 

Kate listened with amazement. ‘Stephen! Alice!” 
she ejaculated. 

“ As sure as you live,”’ replied Frank, with the jaunty 
indifference which we feel for other folks’ love-affairs. 
“But don’t mix yourself up with it, Kate. It’ll settle 
itself. The Russells don’t take naturally to matri- 
mony, I’mafraid. There’s Philip, had all the Bay- 
port girls thrown at his head, and thinks more of the 
Darwinian theory, or whatever it is, than of the whole 
lot. The great trouble is, he and Alice are in love with 
each other. But my time’s short, and I must finish up 
business. You will let me obey my governor’s wishes, 
won't you?” 








Kate could resist no longer. ‘ 1t is too generous," 
she said; “‘ but have it as you will.” 

** Business is business,’ replied Frank; ‘‘and here’s 
some more of it. Lots have gone up in Bayport since 
the war, and no end of people have been after your 
place, but I would n’t sell at any price. Said I could n’t 
give a clear title. But here’s a fellow has heard some- 
how that the title is now perfected, and offers me by 
telegraph forty-four thousand for the place with the 
mortgage on it, or fifty thousand with the mortgage 
paid off. You might get more by holding on to it; 
but, owthe whole, I advise you to sell.” 

“Whatever you think best,” said Kate, not halt 
realizing the extent of her good fortune, and not in 
the least suspecting that the purchaser was Mr. Frank 
Vane. 

* Well then, I’ll sell for forty-four. as soon as I get 
back. And there's another item,—six thousand dollars 
and interest. due you from the Bayport Bank. I'll 
see about that promptly. That’s all, I believe,—ex- 
cept to say good by. I’m afraid you'll be lonesome, 
Kate. If you are, come and visit us. And you must 
keep me posted as to your address. I shall have to 
write to you about your investments, you know. 
Well, good by.” 

They were standing at one end of the piazza, and the 
rest of the household were within doors. Only the 
stage-driver (not Stephen, but a stranger) was within 
sight, but his back was turned, and he was busy ar- 
ranging packages on the roof of his coach. The silence, 
the solitude, and the starry witnesses above, brought 
back to Frank Vane’s memory the night, so many 
years agone, in which he tried to kiss little Kate Camp- 
bell,—and emphatically failed. It was not easy to ab- 
stain from repeating the experiment now. Her fair 
and earnest face laid a spell upon him. But he had 
taken the role of faithful friend only, and he must 
not covet the privileges of the “ first gentleman,’’ who- 
ever he might be. So, with a heroism as large as the 
petty character of the sacrifice would permit, he took 
her hand only, in the firm, free clasp of steadfast affec- 
tion, as he said good by. 

But Kate lifted her face to his, and kissed him. 
“God bless and keep you, Frank,” she said. ‘‘ You 
have been indeed a true friend to me.’’ Then she 
turned hastily away, and he saw her no more before 
his departure. As he sat wrapped in his blanket on 
the top of the stage, and rode up the Grade, between 
the peaceful earth and the peaceful sky, Frank Vane 
made up his mind that, on the whole, his journey had 
repaid him well. 

So now, as I said at the beginning of this chapter, 
Katherine Campbell sat in her chamber, absorbed in 
sad reflection. Frank had been gone two days; and 
the rest were evidently waiting only out of sympathy 
and respect for her, until she should speak the word 
which would scatter them on their several roads. 
What she should do with herself, she could not yet de- 
cide. She would first consider what she could do for 
these dear friends. Perhaps Stephen loved Alice, as 
Frank supposed, Perhaps he considered himself bound 
by his former proposal to herself, or by the half- 
unconscious, mute gesture of her father, joining their 
hands over his own heart. If these were the only ob- 
stacles, she would put them out of the way. But it 
cost her a pang to make the resolution. Although sho 
would not marry Stephen, it was not easy to take a 
step that would send him away from her. Yes, he too 
would doubtless go to live at Bayport,—dear Bayport, 
where all her friends would be gathered, the only place 
in the world where she would care to be, yet the only 
place she must avoid. For she fronted bravely the 
knowledge that she loved Philip Russell with all her 
heart. She repeated to herself the sad, sweet re- 
frain,— 

**T love thee so, dear, that I only can leave thee.” 


But yonder went Stephen, and her thoughts returned 
to him. With a pretty little feminine burlesque of the 
Indian war-whoop she hailed him; and he came quick- 
ly and stood outside her window, crossing his arms on 
the sill. 

“Steve,” said Kate, ‘‘ you look pale; something wor- 
ries you. You must tell me what it is. When father 
put our hands together, I remembered that we had 
shaken hands already over a promise to trust one an- 
other. You are my brother, you know.” 

“T remember both times very well,’’ said Stephen, 
slowly. ‘‘ What I offered once, I’ll stand to now. 
Your father is gone; and there is nothing to prevent 
you, if you’ll take a rough fellow like me.” 

“Not too rough, dear Stephen, for any woman’s 
hand. But I tell you again, asI told you before, you 
are merely thinking how to help and protect me. I 
will not marry you under those circumstances, nor 
under any circumstances,—never, never, never. You 
darling old kind-hearted fellow, you have to be re- 
fused a dozen times before you'll give up what you 
don’t want. But I hope that will satisfy yeu.” 

It apparently did not satisfy him, for it only threw 
him back on his secret and hopeless love for Alice. He 
could have laid this love away with his memories of 
childhood, and settled into an affectionate and con- 
tented life with Kate,—Miss Russell being far enough 
away. Or at least he tried to believe that he could 
have done so. But to live on the unsubstantial passion 
only was a desolate prospect for an active and natu- 
rally hopeful mind like his. 

Kate, having the key to the cipher, read all his heart 
in his face. “ Wherever you are, Steve, I shall know 





that you are my wise and true friend, ready to advise 
and help. Itis not necessary for me to take a husband 
I don’t want, in order not to lose a brother I do want. 
We will be friends, as your old companion Mr. Morton 
and Alice Russell are. Why, how queer! just as we 
speak of Alice, there she goes!”’ 

Stephen turned swiftly, and saw Alice walking slow 
ly up the road. “Kate!” he said, buskily and in great 
agitation, “don’t torture me! You know she ia en- 
gaged to Alf Morton.” 

“I know better,”’ said Kate, letting out her friend’s 
secret inch by inch. A wave of light surged over his 
countenance, chased by a wave of shadow. He spoke 
again, intensely eager, staking his whole soul on the 
issue. 

“Kate, she would n't listen to me?” 

“TI think you had better ask her yourself,” replied 
Miss Campbell. 

He turned swiftly to go, yet, looking back once more, 
could not but perceive how sad and exhausted she ap- 
peared. Returning to the window, he took her band 
earnestly, saying, “I think I'll stay with you, Kate. 
You'll be lonesome when they are gone.” 

But she pointed up the read. “Don’t let us have 
too many lonely people, Steve. What if she loves you?” 

An instant more, and he was striding away in a tu- 
mult of surprise and hope. She watched him till he 
had disappeared. Everybody said, yet nobody knew, 
how lonely she would be when the last friend had left 
her. The rest would go without her sending them. 
Philip was already longing to be off; she could see that 
in his restless manner and his constrained reserve 
towards her. Was he afraid that, in her Western frank- 
ness, she would trouble him with some unwomanly 
tokens of her feelings? No, he was too noble to mis- 
understand her so. Nor could he suspect the secret 
she had kept so well. Out of the memories of that 
dreadful night one sweet, sacred vision arose per- 
petually, and she heard again his earnest tones, “ Trust 
me as you do Stephen.’’ Even then she had not been 
able to promise that. She had felt the difference in 
her feelings for the two, and she could not class them 
together. Well, it would all be over soon,—except the 
dreaming, and the praying, and the unknown troubles 
of her future life, which should be welcome, if they 
would only dull the sharp edge of this present pain. 

Meanwhile Mr. Philip Russell sat on the piazza, his 
chair tilted back against the wall, and his hat drawn 
over his eyes. Though the mountains showed the 
early snows, the rainy season had not come; and the 
autumn sunshine made the days delicious. But Philip 
was resolving for the hundredth time that he must 
tear himself away. He would insist upon going,— 
Alice and he,—and Kate and Stephen should never 
know what it had cost him to leave them together. 

Up the road went Stephen, and just beyond the first 
trees that hid the Station from view he overtook Alice 
Russell. She knew who was coming behind her. Was 
it a wild, vague suspicion of what was coming, that 
made her walk faster at first, and then stop short and 
turn about? 

Her hero never looked to her so noble as now, when 
he stood before her in manly humility, And certainly 
no impassioned wooing was ever so eloquent (in the 
opinion of the audience) as the straightforward, terse, 
and weighty words of the stage-driver. 

**Miss Alice, will you hear mea minute? I thought 
you were engaged to Morton. If it is not so—” 

Alice replied faintly, regarding with great attention 
a specimen of quartz which some one had dropped in 
the road, and which she turned over assiduously with 
the toe of her boot, “ No, it is not so.”’ 

“Then you must hear me,’’ quoth Stephen, with the 
air of the captain of a forlorn hope, who purposes to 
die, at least, face forward, “for Ilove you; and you 
will not refuse me a word, to put me out of pain,—the 
pain of notknowing. Imight not have dared to speak, 
but Kate encouraged me. I have loved you,—always, 
{ think; anyhow, ever since that day on the coach, 
when we expected the Piutes. I couldn't bear the 
thought of harm coming to you; and when I looked in 
your face, I knew that—it must be you or nobody.” 

Alice heard him, motionless, with downcast look and 
deepening flush. Kate had sent him to her! Then 
there had been a great mistake, and it was now cleared 
away. As he paused, she looked up and met with 
frank and serious look the intense glow of his waiting 
eyes. 

“T remember that day upon the coach,” she said, 
slowly. ‘* You would have risked your lifefor me. I 
remember every word youspoke. Have you forgotten 
mine ?"’ 

“ You told me," replied Stephen, the glow in his eyes 
breaking forth in a flame of joy, ‘that you would do 
whatever I thought best.” 

She nodded with a quick, tearful smile, murmuring, 
as she held out both hands to her lover, “ But I said 
first that I would rather stay with you!” 





Half an hour after, Mr. Philip Russell was roused 
from his disagreeable ruminations by the sound of 
footsteps before him. Tipping his chair forward and 
his hat backward, he saw Stephen and Alice, ‘ Fetch 
on your blessing, partner,’ quoth the stage-driver, 
while Alice laid her happy face to Philip's cheek. He 
started up in astonishment. 

“ Whats" he said, “you two? Wuerr’s Kats!!” 
And Mr. Russell rushed into the house like a Califarnia 
whirlwind. 

(The end.) 
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TO A TROPICAL PLANT IN A CITY 
DOOR-YARD. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


ATR exile, pent in narrow prison, 
Behind the thick-set iron bars, 
On thee should Southern suns have risen 
And Southern stars. 


Not here thy plume-like flowers should waken 
To pallid beams of early morn ; 
Sweet should their odors have been shaken 
Where palms are born. 


Like some bright lady of a palace, 
From court and fair companions lost, 
Thou standest ; in thy carven chalice 
Shall fall the frost. 


Around thee ought the winds to hover 
With soft and lingering caress, 
And waves of slumberous sunshine cover 
Thy loveliness, 


No vagrant breeze should kiss thee blindly, 
Oh, rare and radiant captive queen! 
Nor any rough hand touch unkindly 
Thy jeweled sheen. 


Alas! the clouded skies grow bleaker, 
Thy beauty pales before the blast, 
Thy regal head bends lowlier, meeker, 

Pure to the last. 


Afar, where crystal waves are breaking 
On some greeh islet of the sea, 
All beautiful ace flowers waking 
That look like thee, 


Whilst thou in generous libation 
Art pouring out thy fragrant breath, 
Thy life a reverent oblation, 
And sweet thy death. 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
PHYSICAL HINDRANCES TO A 
HIGHER SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

FriIpDAY EVENING, Oct. 17, 1873. 
HE subject of last Friday night has brought 
a great many inquiries to me, both by letter and 
by word of mouth; and I have been asked if I would 
not to-night speak of the physical hindrances which 
exist, and which have a relation to this matter of the 
development of a higher spiritual Christian life. 

I apprehend that before we go into that matter we 
should take into consideration that, with rare excep- 
tions, there is no such experience of a high emotive or 
tranquil spiritual life as we have in our imagination. 
There are now and then found persons who have by 
nature, and augmented by the divine spirit of grace, a 
harmonious, a cheerful and a joy-producing disposi- 
tion; so that to be happy, to throw off care, and to live 
in sentiment, is their nature; but they arefew. The 
great body of men seldom live in such a condition as 
that their life is al) the time generating fruitful power 
and simple moral enjoyment—moral ideas, moral 
emotions, moral purposes and moral ecstacy. We 
sometimes read, in the lives of saints, or semi-saints, 
or eminent persons, accounts of extraordinary experi- 
ences; but it is very seldom that books contain all the 
intermediate experiences. They collect the things that 
are the most remarkable; and the impression pro- 
duced by the multitude of biographies is that persons 
live from year to year with an average of such emo- 
tions as are described in their lives; whereas, there 
may have been intercalated days, or weeks, or months, 
and sometimes even years of darkness and unfruitful- 
ness. The idea formed from reading the statements of 
their lives is that they were always living in the upper 
air, in its serene sentiments, and in its joyful experi- 
ences; but for the most part the developments of the 
divine life among men must be along the line of their 
natural dispositions, in the channel of their physical 
temperaments, in connection with their daily occupa- 
tions; so that there will be very largely a mixed ex- 
perience—that is, the experience of men applying 
their forces to daily avocations. The divine spirit, in 
the minds of men, may develop itself in emotions of 
gladness. It may develop itself, also, in a better judg- 
ment; in a calmer and more disinterested course of 
administration ; ina wiser instruction of children in the 
family; in a greater sympathy of the teacher with his 
pupils, and his greater power over them, he having a 
certain aggressive force by which he lifts them up. A 
man may be conscious that the preparation of his mind 
for the functions which are in the providence of God 
his daily duties is itself a divine work—that itis the 
fruit of the spirit. 

We are not to hang our character and our life out- 
side, as it were, of ourselves and of our business, and 
to think of ourselves as «ing saints, when we are 
lifted from the ground as t': belfry is, to ring out like 
the bells far up in the air. .-We are living in the midst 
of toiland in burden-beasi4g constitutions; and the 
influence of the divine s{{i}t is developing us in pa- 
tience, in forbearance, in wi pdness, and in judgment. 
In a thousand ways the goa.4 spirit of God is impleting 
us, is filling up our lives, im Ajway that otherwise would 
not take place, a. 
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Now, as to these hindrances—these constitutional 
hindrances—those which belong to our earthly condi- 
tion. Experience shows very clearly, I think, in the 
first place, that no person can live in religious enjoy- 
ment, any more than he can live in secular enjoyment, 
who is violating the laws of good health. He who ob- 
scures his mind by intemperance in euting and drink- 
ing is, by laws of the divine economy, precluded from 
the benefits of a higher moral or spiritual life, unless 
there be a miracle wrought in his behalf—and God 
does not work miracles for the sake of crowning self- 
indulgence. I think that a great many persgns who 
are ignorant, a great many persons who have a kind 
of half-knowledge, cannot restrain their appetites. 
Every time they eat, they eat wrong, because they 
violate the will of God as it is written in their stom- 
achs, or as it is written in their nervous systems, and 
then they are “‘ tempted of the devil,” they say. They 
have, oftentimes, under such circumstances, grave 
doubts and fears. Their prayers are not answered, 
and they do not seem to be able to see clearly into the 
mysteries of Christian life. No wonder! 

But even where it is not their own fault, where the 
whole body has not been guarded as it should have 
been (for Paul prayed for the whole souls and. bodies 
of men), it is often the case that disease for which per- 
sons may not be responsible interposes between them 
and the best exercise of their reason or moral convic- 
tions, and bends them down. Some diseases clarify 
the mind, and make the perceptions more acute; but 
the majority of diseases obscure the mind, and take 
away the clarity of religious thought and feeling. 

We are to bear in mind that the soul, at present, 
dwells, as it were, in a prison-house; and that the 
bodies of men may be represented by the different 
ways in which buildings are constructed. Some build- 
ings seem to be made of glass: the roof is glass, and 
the sides are glass; and they let in light all the time, 
and all around. Some persons dwell in buildings 
which do not have glass all round, but which have 
large windows, and a great many of them. Other per- 
sons live in buildings which have some windows, but 
they are not very numerous, nor very large; nor is the 
glass very good. Still other persons are pent up in 
buildings which have, perhaps, but one or two win- 
dows. Yet others live in buildings which do not seem 
to have any windows at all; and they have to open the 
door if they wish to let the light in. And as men live 
first in hovels, then in log houses, then in small frame 
houses, and then in larger houses, of more costly ma- 
terial, and with more ample outlet and inlet, so it is 
with the body. There is a vast difference in the facul- 
ties which are given to men, in which they are inclosed, 
and through which their recognitions of the divine 
life and the divine Spirit take place. 

So, then, while we are praying for the presence of 
the Spirit of God, we ought to remember that the gifts 
of God are not given to all alike, and that without 
doubt the ministration of the Spirit has respect to the 
constitutional organization and temperament of men, 
to their education, to their circumstances, to their 
daily avocations, to their providential duties; and that 
while some, in the economy of God’s previdence, are 
made to be eminent in the development of rich moral 
emotion and sentiment, while they are genuine Chris- 
tians, and are a blessing to the Church, God develops 
other men in the spirit-life through practical methods. 
They do not bring out a great deal of pure emotion, 
but they bring out a great deal of sound work. He 
gives to some men entrancing views. To other men he 
gives a lower form of life; but it is patient, it is plod- 
ding, it is contented, and it is trustful. 

So the divine spirit manifests itself differently in dif- 
ferent persons, for the benefit of the Church of Christ, 
and for the accomplishment of God’s work. And all 
these conditions are wrought by the “self-same spirit,” 
as the apostle says. 

In order to correct the impression, as it respects this 
triumphant life which it is supposed everybody may 
live if he choose, I open to the experience of the 
apostle himself, who certainly was eminently endowed, 
if ever a man was, by constitution, by grace, and by 
the long training of his life, where he says, writing a 
biographical retrospect of his work in the Corinthian 
church, ‘I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much trembling.”’ Now, if the apostle went through 
such an experience as that, after he had had full proof 
of his ministerial power, it ought to afford great com- 
fort to persons who are in places not half so high as 
those which he occupied. They may be much accepted 
of God, and blessed with the divine Spirit, and filled in 
their way by that Spirit, and yet experience times of 
weakness, and fear, and much trembling. 


Q. Can you tell us how this state is to be attained ? 

Mr. BEEcHER: The divine inshining works out in all 
a great elevation above that which is purely and 
simply natural to them: but it works out in different 
individuals different degrees of power, and different 
sorts of fruitfulness. It works in some emotion, largely 
and principally. In some it works thought-power; in 
others practical wisdom; and in others patience, and 
the humbler virtues of life. It gives to all greater ele- 
vation of character, and greater susceptibility to en- 
joyment, but there are many who do not think of 
themselves as being inspired by the divine Spirit, on 
account of the great humility of their disposition, and 
the commonness of their daily life. As God looks upon 
them, however, they are evolving the fruit of the 





Spirit as much as though they sang like a poet, or spoke 


like an orator. We are not to suppose, because a peach 
is so luscious and beautiful, that it is the child of the 
sun any more than a partridge berry. The humblest 
little berry that grows on the ground is the child of the 
sun. It is nourished by it, and made what it is by it. 
All the way up from moss to the cedar of Lebanon, 
everything that grows is, in its place, the child of the 
sun. 

Now, all right experiences, from the lowest to the 
very bighest, are fruits of the Spirit in men; and they 
differ in different individuals; but they are possible to 
all in different degrees, according to their natural en- 
dowments, and their education and endeavor. 

To ask me how you shall attain to this state is like 
asking me how you shall attain to anything. It is 
simply a question of universal education. It may be 
asked, ‘‘How shall I attain to patience?” I do net 
know of any way except being patient when you are 
naturally tempted not to be. You are to attain to it 
by practicing it; by trying it on continuously; by 
making it a matter of thought, of determination and 
of effort. 

He who keeps himself near to God in prayer, in a 
consciousness of the divine presence, in communion, 
will be near the Fount of inspiration; and so all the 
elements of education will be more natural and easier 
to him, and more productive in him. Work out your 
own salvation. You cannot pray it out. You cannot 
get it wrought out for you by asking. I can go to the 
store and get a pair of shoes, because they are made 
and are waiting for me; I can go to the store and get 
ready-made clothing; but I do not believe that any- 
body can go to God and get ready-made virtues or 
graces with which to clothe the soul. We are counseled 
to have eye-salve for the eyes, and raiment for our 
nakedness; but it is not meant that we shall have these 
things without working for them. God blesses men 
by making them work out their blessings. 

Q. Do not you suppose that in every case where Christians 
want this enjoyment, and want to live near to God, they can 
do it, if they take the right means, and persevere ? 

Mr. BEEcHER: If there is a desire, and if it is fol- 
lowed up by proper means, including communion with 
God, and dependence upon him, every person can have 
this blessing, not as he wants it, nor as much as he 
wants it, perhaps, but as God pleases, and as much as 
God pleases. 

I have had the most ardent desire, in my life, to 
write poetry; but I never could. I bave had an ear- 
nest wish to be good at figures; but I am wretched at 
figures. I should be very glad if I were a better finan- 
cier than Iam; but Iam avery poor one, and I think 
Ishall die so. The longing after certain powers does 
not bring them. And yet, if I had devoted myself to 
verse-making, I think I might have done much better 
at it than I can now, though I do not think I should 
ever have made John Milton envy me. I suppose I 
might have made a better accountant than I am; but 
I have no idea that I could ever be an eminent one. A 
man cannot always make the attainment which he de- 
sires ina given direction, though he can make some 
attainment in that direction if he tries. And so it is 
with many Christian frames of mind. 

A man should say, ‘ Help me to fulfill my duties in 
my family, in my school, in my store; help me to bear 
patiently the trials which come upon me; help me 
graciously aud manfully to deny myself wherever it 
is proper; help me to watch against self-indulgence; 
help me to be a good man in this world.” 

If Iam on picket duty and am commanded to watch 
the enemy, I may entertain myself by thinking what 
I would do if I were a general, on a splendid horse, 
riding in battle; but Iam not a general, and my busi- 
ness consists in being a good private on picket duty. 
It is not improper to idealize, and wish you were a per- 
fect man; but, after all, the steps toward ideal perfec- 
tion lie in the discharge, with all Christian fidelity, of 
the duties which lie right close to you in your daily 
life and conversation. 

It is declared in Scripture that they shall find God 
who seek him with their whole heart; and yet, the 
apostle says, *‘ Hém that is weak in the faith receive ye, 
but not to doubtful disputation.’’ The apostle made 
great provision for weak folks; I think there will be 
weak folks in the Church as long as it exists; and we 
must carry our instruction, all the time, with the view 
that there are children, and half-grown folks, as well 
as strong men, 

Q. May not the hearts of believers in the Scn of God be full 
of glory all the time? 

Mr. BEECHER. Yes, if they have transcendent faith 
all the time; but do people have that all the time? 
Can they have it except by the most bountiful Chris- 
tian experience, as well as the most bountiful effusion 
of the Holy Ghost? For example, take a man who is 
living a very happy life; who is doing business in Wall 
Street, who is attempting to do it with strict integrity, 
and who is doing so. By-and-by, the first thing he 
knows, infelicities burstin upon him on this side, and 
disasters overtuke him on that side. Here and there 
are vast elements which affect his affairs, and threaten 
to destroy him utterly. Andif he goes down he will 
carry forty or fifty ora hundred people with him. Do 
you suppose that in the midst of his anxiety, when he 
is obliged to concentrate his thoughts on physical 
things, he will be in as susceptible a condition as he 
would be if he were sitting calmly at home, with noth 
ing to disturb him, or in the midst of a revival of re 





ligion? I believe that under his trials there can be 
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given him a patient courage and a calm reliance on 
God; but I do not think it would be the best thing 
that God could do for him to take away bis sense of 
weight and burden. It is good to bear the yoke in 
youth, and it is good to bear Christ’s yoke every where. 
Christ said he would make his burden light, and his 
yoke easy; but he did not say that there should be no 
yoke and no burden. Paul wanted to get rid of the 
thorn in the flesh; but Christ said, ‘No, it is better 
that you should have grace to bear it.” 

| I do not disagree with those who believe in high, 
royal experiences; I believe in those experiences; and 
they are fortunate who hang on the horizon as morn- 
ing stars of hope to other people; but Ido not want 
men to feel that everybody can have such experiences, 
and that it is their fault if they do not rise right into 
them. Men are different, and are placed differently in 
life; and when they come to the end of their possibili- 
ty many of them have not begun to make attainments 
that others have reached without half their labor and 
tears and sufferings and pains. 

I do not know what errands we are sent on. I see 
that God deals with us very differently. I have no 
doubt that on the other side I shall see that there is 
good reason why every one is what he is. I have no 
doubt that when we evolve and come out we shall all 
be like flowers in a bouquet, which grow separately, 
and differ widely, but which, when put together skill- 
fully, are of equal importance. The large ones are no 
better than the small ones. The fine, dust-like blos- 
soms fill up their place, and are as essential to the per- 
fection of the whole as any others. 

We are a part of the Lord Jesus Christ, and we are 
to carry the talents which we have forward to that 
degree of development of which they are capable. We 
are to develop according to our ability the fruits of the 
Spirit. And when we go hence with our various gifts 
and they are combined in the fellowship of the heav- 
enly land, each will have its place, and will help to 
make the perfect whole. “It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.”’ 





” — 
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—Would it not be a good thing to offer a subscription 
paper at once to some of those voluble Christians who make 
such superlative professions of love to Christ in the prayer- 
meeting? Iam afraid that the collapse would be as sudden 
and as ludicrous as that of the unhappy balloon which sunk 
into a pile of rotten rags afew days ago.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 
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| THE PROSPECTS OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
. From Harper's Weekly—{G. W. Curtis.] 


HE very able and interesting report of the Exam- 
ining Board of the Treasury, published in the early 
spring, states that one of the chief embarrassments which the 
Board had encountered was public disbelief of the reality and 
thoroughness of the reform. Is this incredulity surprising ? 
The President forbids political assessments upon subordi- 
nates, and issues an executive order virtually reproving the 
political officiousness of officers of the service. But, in total 
contempt of his orders, they levy assessments, desert their 
posts of duty, assume the management of all party assem- 
blies, and continue to use patronage as a party lever. If these 
gentlemen were sure that their illicit use of official power was 
sternly disapproved, they would hardly be so eager to tout for 
General Butler in Massachusetts, or to manage the Conven- 
tion in New York, or to take the Legislature up the river in 
Louisiana. 

And while these continue, how can the country believe that 
there isa real reform? It will judge, and properly, by con- 
Spicuous instances and by the general conduct and character 
of the service. The country cannot know whether a night 
inspector in the New York Custom-house is or is not ap- 
pointed—whatever may be asserted—in accordance with the 
rules; but it can see distinctly whether certain chief offices 
in New York are bestowed in accordance with the spirit and 
purpose of the rules, or in obedience to the old system, which 
the reform professes to supplant. The public cannot really 
know whether the clerks in the St. Louis Post-office were or 
‘were not appointed as the President directs in the rules; but 
it does know distinctly that the St. Louis Postmaster deliber- 
ately did what the rules expressly forbade him to do, and that 
he retajns his office. The country cannot know how tbe 
clerks in the New Orleans Custom-house are appointed; but 
it does know that the Collector of New Orleans was guilty of 
a flagrant offense, and was subsequently renominated for the 
position. 

In the presence of such facts, not isolated, but constantly 
recurring, it isin vain that examinations are announced for 
certain minor positions. . ... 

It is very true that the great and long-accumulating abuses 
of the old system of the civil service are not to be reformed 
atonce. But itis equally true that nothing is easier than to 
show at once the spirit and disposition of reform. If, for in- 
stance, the President had promptly accepted the resignation 
of the Collector of New Orleans; if the Postmaster at St. Louis 
had been removed for the violation of one of the most per- 
emptory of the President’s rules, and he had been informed 
that a plea of ignorance only increased the offense; if, when 
it was intimated to the President that his nomination for a 
Surveyor of the Port of New York would not be confirmed, 
he had said that, having made a nomination in strict con- 
formity with the spirit and purpose of his rules, be should 
throw upon the Senate the responsibility of rejecting it; if it 
had not been evident that the chief offices in New York had 
been filled upon the principle which the spirit of the rules re- 
Pudiates; and if the public officers everywhere were busy 
with their public duties, and not with party management and 
intrigue—there would be a profound and universal convic- 
tion that great results had been already achieved, and that a 
thorough reform was intended. 

That the things we mention, and countless others of the 
‘Game kind, have not been done, and are not doing, is the rea- 





son that this reform is the open jibe of the opposition and the 
secret doubt of its friends in the Republican party. And until 
these things are done, constantly and consistently done, the 
work of the Commission, faithful, able, and devoted as we 
know it to be, will be in vain, and the Republican party will 
have no right to claim that it bas really reformed the civil 
service, 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE—WHAT OF IT ALL? 
(From the Springfield Republican.) 


ND now the question comes—Cui bone? what 

does it amount to? In the first place, the question can 
only be answered in part, because the tidal waves of influ- 
ence that this conference started have only begun to roll. 
They surged against some of the New York pulpits, last Sun- 
day, and some of the Dame Partingtons got out their brooms. 
One of the excellent things about it is, that it has not at- 
tempted to settle anything by votes and resolutions. Its 
authority is simply that of the influence that rightlybelongs 
to it through the light it has disseminated and the convic- 
tions it has established. 

Another good result is, that it has taught good lessons as 
to the best methods of polemical discussion; one of them, 
respect toward the opponents of evangelical Christianity, 
whether on the Romanist or rationalistic side. Some of the 
ablest minds from European countries came prepared with 
the best results of their profoundest investigations. They 
showed to us their sort of armor, and their most skillful 
weapons, and how, in long and hard encounters, they are won, 
to use them, and that itis altogether in vain to think of put- 
ting down great superstitions or mighty unbeliefs with super- 
ficial assertions, or old, worn-out stock arguments. 

Our preachers, too, have had abundant homiletical lessons. 
In the earnestness, simplicity and scripturalness of these 
foreign preachers and the way to preach expositorily and 
eloquently and yet effectively, they have been taught some 
things worth knowing. We know, also, very much better, 
exactly what Christianity has to contend with throughout the 
world at the present moment,—the actual tactics of its op- 
posing forces, and that the most powerful of them is Unbelief 
in its various forms rather than Romanism. 

We have still further learned through this uprising of pop- 
ular interest, constantly increasing to the end of these meet- 
ings, that the people are not so indifferent as we might have 
imagined to the vital themes of Christianity, and that there is 
a remarkable eagerness of the public mind attending such 
discussions when carried on with real thoroughness and 
ability. 

One of the best of the indirect results bas been and will be 
the great amount of good that has been generated in the 
meeting together of so many thoughtful and influential men 
from such diverse parts of the world. Permanent and val- 
uable friendships have been formed, that will tell on a great 
variety of human interests. While we Americans have been 
benefited in return for noble hospitalities by all this genera 
intercourse of thought and kindliness, reflex influences will 
go abroad to France, Germany, Italy, England and other 
nations represented. 

But best of all were the humanitarian aspects of the meet- 
ings, the deep and earnest philanthropic impulses that per- 
vaded them in the elaborated discussions of social evils and 
reformatory measures, missions, home and foreign, the labor 
question, and all the methods by which Christianity seeks to 
enlighten and uplift mankind. 


THE WORK REMAINS TO BE DONE. 
(From the Examiner and Chronicle.) 


T is a very delightful thing to attend such gather- 
ings as those of the Evangelical Alliance, to note the fra- 
ternal spirit which animates believers separated by so many 
natural barriers, and to hear the masterful discussions of sub- 
jects which lie so near to every Christian heart. But after all, 
this is only talking about the work to be done—doing it, as 
we sometimes say, on paper. . . . If all Protestant denom- 
inations were united, all skeptics silenced, all churches free 
from civil domination, all laws Christian, and all Christians 
fully instructed in the best methods of carrying on religious 
work, still the work would be undone. Conferences, plans, 
essays on how to do the work are valuable, they are even in- 
dispensable, but they do not relieve any man from the duty 
of doing with his might the moral and religious work which 
is nearest him—doing it to-day and to-morrow, and next week 
and next year—doing it heartily, prayerfully, lovingly, with 
all humility of mind, and perhaps, like Paul, with many 
tears. 

It is because moral work is positive and personal, and be- 
cause character is the slow growth of years, that moral re- 
sults require such careful and constantlabor. The removal 
of restrictions upon conscience makes no man better, the en- 
actment of righteous laws makes no man righteous, the 
simple adoption of Christian plans of reform and of educa- 
tion reforms no one and educates no one. They remove 
stumbling-blocks, open new paths, make reforms possible; 
but Christian endeavor must come nearer, and touch the in- 
dividual man, woman or child, hand to hand and heart to 
heart, stimulating, repressing, exhorting, rebuking, teach- 
ing. This is work, personal work, constant work, work which 
is never completed, and never will be while the world stands 


HOW IT LOOKS TO A UNITARIAN. 
[From the Liberal Christian.] 


E consider it a great omen for true religious 
progress and a return to primitive Christianity, which 

we hope to see more and more emerging from the additions 
and corruptions of history, to have the real mind and heart 
and position of so-called orthodox Protestantism brought into 
such a statical posture as by the Evangelical Alliance. We 
shall know better what we have to deal with after this great 
demonstration. And the religious and the so-called non- 
religious, but thinking and wondering and longing world, will 
know all that the church in its orthodoxy has to offer them. 
We shall be very much surprised if two effects are not seen— 
first, a great reanimation of the zeal and confidence and hope 
of those who lean on ‘authority and wish to have things re- 
main settled and fixed and definite, and secondly, a more 
thoughtful, serious and resolute banding of the Christians in 
this country who think and know that neither superstition 
nor separation from Jesus Christ are necessary to maintain 
practical, devout and holy lives, and that the largest hospi- 
tality to truth, come from what quarter it will, is not only the 
wise policy, but the solemn duty and privilege of the sons of 











God and the successors of Paul and the disciples of Jesus 
Christ. The dangers of holding on to symbols that not only 
no longer express the actual faith of Christians, but actually 
contradict it, and the mental insincerity, the secret self-sus- 
picion, the fear that science and philosophy inspire, which 
this policy engenders, will now be more deeply felt than 
ever. 

How plain it is that if the Evangelical Alliance allowed it- 
self time for the free discussion even of its own prudent 
papers, it would leak out that half its delegates are infected 
with the doubts, suspicions, scientific tendencies that it bas 
the necessity to call infidelity! Nay, it might soon appear 
how much more active and useful as Christian workers, as 
devoted lovers and followers of Christ, the men who neglect, 
disuse or soften down its fundamentals are than those who 
stick rigidly by them! It is because of want of faith in God 
and in Christ that men emphasize old dogmatic creeds, and in- 
sist upon their traditional platforms! They think it more 
pious to paddle ina canal, than go to sea with God's stars to 
guide them! The faith of men of true science and truo 
Christianity, as Jesus taught it, is infinitely greater than the 
faith of men who believe nothing except the Shorter Cate- 
chism. If there be any infidels whom saints and sages and 
angels must recognize, it is the infidels who deny any vision 
of God independent of the sight of him furnished in the 
creeds of orthodoxy, any hope for man except such as they 
condition, any spirituality except such as is manufactured by 
orthodox methods, any salvation except such asis guaranteed 
by their endorsement. 








EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


Historical Essays. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C. L., Late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Second series. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Outlines of History. By Edward A. Freeman. New York: 
Holt & Williams. 


History of England. By Edith Thompson. Edited by Edward 
A. Freeman. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 





Although the author of the first two of these 
books has a popular reputation yet to make in this 
country, he probably commands the respect of scholars 
and thinkers both here and abroad more than any other 
living historian who uses the English language. He 
represents the new schoolof critical historical writing 
that has sprung up in England, and is springing up in 
America, and that owes its existence very largely to 
intellectualimpulses proceeding from Germany. This 
school is characterized preéminently by simplicity both 
in material and form; and that means that it seeks 
for the whole absolute truth of history sincerely, 
skeptically, untiringly, and then tries to tell it plainly. 
Every scrap of testimony is first brought in; the 
relative authority of each is ascertained; and finally 
judgment is rendered solemnly, in honest words, with 
no strutting, and without a single tassel or feather of 
rhetoric. 

The books which we have now under notice are by 
no means the most important of Mr. Freeman’s writ- 
ings. He is at the present time just fifty years of age, 
aripe, hearty, valiant English scholar, and just begin- 
ning to reap, in this early autumn of his life, the im- 
mense harvest which his industrious summer and 
spring have been preparing. Though he has now so 
greatly distinguished himself in general history, it was 
not in that field that he began authorship. His first 
books, which appeared more than twenty years ago, 
are upon architecture. One was an “ Essay on Window 
Tracery’’; another ‘‘The Architecture of Llandaff Ca- 
thedral’’; and still another “ A History of Architec- 
ture.” But he seems very soon to have turned his 
attention from architecture to history; and by his 
works entitled respectively ‘“‘The History and Con- 
quests of the Saracens,” ‘‘The History of Federal 
Government,” and at last ‘‘The History of the Nor- 
man Conquest,’’ he has achieved a place among the 
greatest masters. The work on “The History of the 
Federal Government,’’ by the way, is yet unfinished, 
only one volume having yet appeared, and that vol- 
ume being now just ten years old. Its title-page must be 
a rather humiliating object for its author to contem- 
plate. Issued in 1863, when England had gone mad in 
its ecstasy over our troubles, this book ungenerously 
announced itself as an account of Federal Government 
from the earliest times down “to the Dissolution of 
the United States.”” The cruel phrase now stands as 
the one monumental folly of this wise man’s career. 
We can pardon him, however, for his delay in finish- 
ing his book. That literary promise turns out to bean 
uncommonly hard one to keep. 

The writings which make up the book which we 
have named first, at the head of this article, are his- 
torical essays which originally appeared in some of 
the English Quarterlies, and deal with nations and in- 
dividuals in the “ancient” time—that is, as Mr. Free- 
man defines it, ‘when political life was confined to 
the two great Mediterranean peninsulas, and when the 
Teutonic and Slavonic races had as yet hardly shown 
themselves on the field of history.” One is a review 
of Mr. Gladstone’s “Homer and the Homeric Age’’; 
another deals with Mommsen’s “‘ History of Rome”; 
others discuss the historians of Athens, the Athenian 
democracy, Alexander the Great, Greece during the 
Macedonian period, Sulla, and the Flavian Caesars. 

It will be impossible for us, within our present limits, 
to set forth in any detail the wealth of historical 
thought and information embodied in these essays. 
They are the mature judgments of a great scholar and 
thinker upon the most interesting political and liter- 
ary problems of antiquity. While we must content 
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ourselves with this brief and summarized opinion, we 
cannot forbear to mention that the author does not 
look with approbation upon the growing prestige of 
the two most famous of living German historians of 
Greece and Rome. He thinks that if Curtius should 
displace Grote in the hands of English students, and if 
Mommsen should set aside Niebuhr, “the result 
would be full of evil, not only for historical truth, 
but, in the case of Mommsen, for political morality 
also.”’ 

The second and third volumes mentioned at the head 
of this article are the beginning of a series of historical 
books, quite unique in plan, intended to be most 
thorough in execution, and deserving the earnest at- 
tention of teachers, parents, and even general readers 
of history. It is intended to issue a series of short 
histories giving an account, one by one, of all the chief 
countries of Europe and America, and presenting in 
very simple form the results of the latest historical re- 
searches. To this series Mr. Freeman himself has con- 
tributed the initial yvolume—a book which for popular 
use and in the present condition of historical literature 
seems to us to be invaluable. It is called Outlines of 
History, and is a terse, lucid Saxon story of the his- 
tory of all that part of the world, ancient and modern, 
which has any right to be remembered. Mr. Freeman 
is, also, to write the histories of Rome and Switzerland. 
As to the others, we have his promise that they will be 
put into the hands of writers on whose knowledge and 
skill he can rely. The History of England, by Edith 
Thompson, is the second volume of the series, and the 
Jast one which has appeared. Over the entire series 
Mr. Freeman will exercise such a superintendence “ as 
to secure general accuracy of statement, and a general 
harmony of plan and sentiment.’ To state a little 
more fully the intention of Mr. Freeman, it will be 
best to let him speak for himself. ‘The object of the 
present series is to put forth clear and correct views 
of history in simple language, and in the smallest 
space and cheapest form in which it could be done. It 
is meant in the first place for schools; but it is often 
found that a book for schools proves useful for other 
readers as well. It is intended to give, in the first 
place, a general sketch of the history of the civilized 
world—that is, of Europe and cf all the lands which 
have drawn their civilization from Europe. Its object 
is to trace out the general relations of different periods 
and different countries to one another, without going 
minutely into the affairs of any particular country. 
This is an object of the first importance; for, without 
clear notions of general history, the history of partic- 
ular countries can never be rightly understood. This 
General Sketch will be followed by a series of special 
histories of particular countries, which will take for 
granted the main principles laid down in the General 
Sketch.”’ 

Measuring our words carefully, we wish simply to 
add that if this series of histories shall be conducted to 
the end in the same spirit and with the same thorough- 
ness and vigor as have characterized its beginning, it 
will, in our opinion, confer a great intellectual benefit 
on this age. In the first place, it is real history that we 
are here getting, not the sad hodge-podge of myth, 
guess-work and inaccuracy commonly served up for 
popular use under the name of history. In the 
second place, the series is controlled by a great 
historian and critic who will not burden and bother 
us with history that is unimportant even if true; 
for by history proper, he understands “the history 
of those nations which have really influenced one 
another, so that their whole story, from the be- 
ginning to our time, forms one tale, of which, if 
we wholly leave out any part, we cannot rightly un- 
derstand what follows.’’ In the third place, while it 
is thus historically comprehensive, it is brief and cheap, 
thereby being within the time and means of all. And, 
fourthly, it is done in pure, racy English, as clear as 
light, as homelike and idiomatic as the talk of honest 
Saxons in the street. 

NOTES. 

As full of fun as an egg is of meat is Nast's Illus- 
trated Almanac, for 1874, just published by Harper & 
Brothers. 

It will be pleasant news to all the lovers of true 
poetry that James R. Osgood & Co. are about to pub- 
lish in one vohime, uniform with the “ Farringford”’ 
Tennyson, the ‘“Cambridge’’ Longfellow, and the 
“Merrimack” Whittier, The Poetical Works of Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman. 


We have received from Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co., volume III. of The Bible Commentary, edited by 
F. C. Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter. The plan of this 
work is to give the text of the Bible according to the 
authorized version, and to accompany it by a brief ex- 
planatory and critical commentary, together with a 
revision of the translation by bishops and other clergy 
of the Anglican Church. The plan is good, and so is 
the execution of it. The present volume includes 

. Second Kings and Esther. 

Mr. Henry W. Law has produced a book of 
great ingenuity and value. It is called Simplified In- 
terest Tables, in which the interest is placed immedi- 
ately under the principal, giving at 6, 7 and 10 per 
cent. the interest on any sum up to $900,000, and pre- 
senting four months on an open page. It also con- 
tains tables at 36 per cent. for the equation of pay- 
ments, and a few simple rules for facilitating calcula- 
tions of interest, discount, ete. The publishers are 
J. G. Shaw & Co., of Pearl Street. 





Our library-table groans or laughs (as the case 
may be) under the weight of the following new novels: 
From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Blanche Seymour, by the 
author of “ Emma’s Engagement ;’’ Marcus Blair, by 
Caleb E. Wright. From Henry Holt & Co., Ingraban, 
the second novel of a series entitled ‘‘Our Fore- 
fathers,”’ by Gustav Freytag, translated by Mrs. Mal- 
com. From Porter & Coates, a selection of choice 
stories from Swedish and Finnish authors, bearing the 
appropriate and picturesque title of Northern Lights. 
Of these beautiful stories, the translators are Selma 
Borg and Marie A. Brown, who are doing excellent 
service, and attracting no little attention by their zeal- 
ous efforts to place fine specimens of North-European 
literature within the reach of English readers. They 
will be particularly remembered as the translators of 
the Schwartz novels. From Warren & Wyman, Bessy 
Hartwell, by the author of ‘‘ Ruth Derwent.” From 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, these novels by Wilkie Col- 
lins, The Dead Secret, Hide and Seek, After Dark, 
The Stolen Mask, The Yellow Mask, and Sister Rose. 
From Dodd & Mead, Crooked Places, A Story of Strug- 
gles and Hopes, by Edward Garrett. This admirable 
story of a writer who is always admirable is enriched 
by illustrations which are at once very numerous and 
very good. Also, Hester Morley’s Promise, by Hesba 
Stretton; and Against the Stream, by the author of 
“The Schinberg-Cotta Family.”” From Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, Linde Weiss, An Autobiogra- 
phy, by George H. Throop. With six illustrations. 
From the Congregational Publishing Society, Courts 
and Corners; also, Everybody's Providence, by Re- 
becca Perley Reed. From Harper & Brothers, The 
Two Widows, by Annie Thomas. 


The growth of musical culture in this country is 
evinced not only in the superior class of compositions 
issued by the most reputable publishers, but also by 
the largely increased demand for musical biographies. 
Music lovers are now intent upon not only learning 
the works of the best masters, but also on informing 
themselves as fully as possible concerning the lives of 
the masters themselves. We ure reminded of this fact 
by the receipt from C. H. Ditson & Co., of this city, of 
several of a very neat and interesting collection pub- 
lished by the Boston house. They comprise The Life 
of Beethoven, by Schindler, with his correspondence, 
and remarks on his musical works, edited by Mos- 
cheles, ete.; The Life of Schumann, by Von Wasielw- 
ski, translated by A. L. Alger, each in one volume, and 
The Life of Carl Maria Von Weber, by his son, Baron 
Von Weber, translated by J. P. Simpson. To the mu- 
sician especially, these books are fascinating reading. 
They lead to a more thorough understanding of the 
compositions of these immortal authors and conse- 
quently to a more complete appreciation of the result 
of their labors. To the young musician ambitious of 
success and fame in the line of his art, they will teach 
a lesson of unflagging, indomitable industry, without 
which the highest genius is a useless possession. To 
the genius, dispirited by lack of popular appreciation, 
the frequent drawbacks and discouragements encoun- 
tered by those great men will bring both consolation 
and hope. And no one can read such biographies with- 
out being benefited as well as interested. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. publish a revised edition of 
Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry by J. Dorman Steele, 
Ph.D., in which the new nomenclature has been intro- 
duced. The series of school-books of physical science 
to which this volume belongs has attained a wide pop- 
ularity, and possesses features of convenience and 
practical usefulness which naturally recommend it to 
teachers. Its blemishes in our eyes are an uunecessary 
inaccuracy in definition, and an inordinate employ- 
ment of poetical, rhetorical and pious language, pro- 
ducing the effect (though we do not say it possesses the 
character) of cant. In saying that “ when Christ de- 
clared the very hairs of our head to be numbered, he 
intimated a chemical truth, which we can now know 
to be that the very atoms of which each hair is com- 
posed are numbered by that same watchful Provi- 
dence,” and in deducing chemical truths after the same 
startling fashion from the Old Testament, Shakespeare, 
etc., Dr. Steele wastes valuable space, and violates a 
fundamental rule of elementary instruction in science, 
by confusing the mind of the beginner with figurative 
and far-fetched association. Moreover, there is no 
proof, and we neither believe, nor believe that Dr. 
Steele believes, the Savior to have intimated a “ chem- 
ical truth,” in any reasonable sense of the term. The 
mechanical execution of the volume is excellent forits 
purpose—clear type and illustrations, good paper, ser- 
viceable binding, combine to thake it a ‘ practicable” 
school-book. The arrangement is very convenient; 
and the questions, the comparative catalogue of the 
names of substances in the old and new nomenclature, 
the Sdirections for performing experiments, and the 
final elementary manual of qualitative analysis (pre- 
pared by Edward J. Hallock, A. M., of Columbia Col- 
lege) are so useful as to counterbalance the faults to 
which we have alluded. These faults are not on that 
account the more excusable. They have beem severely 
criticised in many quarters, and the occasion of a re- 
vised edition should have been seized for their cor- 
rection. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have added to their Ele- 
mentary Science Series a Manual of Practical Chemis- 
try, for use in science classes and higher and middle- 
class schools, by J. Howard, head master of the Isling- 





ton School of Science and Art, in England. It does | adel 


not deal with theoretical instruction, but is devoted to 
manipulations in the laboratory illustrating the facta 
of chemistry, and to this purpose its small size and its 
clear and business-like style are well adapted. Its 
range is limited to a number of topics sufficient to 
familiarize the student with the nature of the science 
and its methods. 


In preparing the translation which Van Nos- 
trand has published of a brochure of M. de Crésenoy, 
on the condition of the French navy prior to the late 
Franco-German war, Commander Richard W. Meade, 
U.S. N., confesses that he thinks the shrewd and witty 
criticisms of the author may be profitably considered 
by our own Navy Department. These suggestions are 
indeed more likely to be acceptable since they cannot 
be suspected of interested motive or sinister meaning, 
so far as our service is concerned, and particularly 
since they do not stir up the irritating question of the 
staff and line. 


Dr. William Arnot, of Edinburgh, has written, 
and Robert Carter & Bros. have published in this coun- 
try, a volume of sketches from nature and art, called 
This Present World. It comprises a series of short es- 
says, commonplace and not always accurate as to sci- 
entific truths, but written in a pleasant style, and 
agreeably enlivened with personal anecdote, balanced 
with suitable religious reflections. The topics are 
taken for the first section from ‘‘the world created, 
fashioned, and furnished by God ’—that is to say, from 
the facts of physical geography; and, for the second 
section, from “the world as it has been occupied, cul- 
tivated, and improved by the industry of man’’—that 
is to say, from the works of engineering, in telegraphs, 
railways, canals, ete. 


Mr. J. E. Taylor's Geological Stories (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) is a series of popular essays, couched in 
the form of autobiographies—as “The Story of a 
Piece of Granite,” ‘The Story of a Piece of Quartz,” 
etc.—covering the geological history from the azoic 
ages to the glaciers and the gravel. The fanciful dis- 
guise of the instruction conveyed is sometimes a hin- 
drance, and would be so oftener but that the real biog- 
rapher does not hesitate to sacrifice the imaginary to 
the more serious demands of his task. The result is 
that granite, quartz, slate, limestone, coal, and what 
not, after a few introductory allusions to their ances- 
try, all talk, when they get fairly a-going, very much 
like Mr. Taylor, and use as much Latin and as many 
dry technical terms as anybody. But their stories are 
interesting and profitable, if not dramatic. 


Elements of Physical Manipulation, by Profes- 
sor Edward C. Pickering, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, published by Hurd & Houghton, in 
attractive style, is inwardly quite worthy of its fair out- 
ward appearance. The establishment in the Iowa State 
University, the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, the Stevens Institute, and other American schools 
of laboratories in which the student may pursue the 
science of physics as every natural science needs to be 
pursued, by personal investigations and manipulations, 
naturally creates a demand for manuals corresponding 
in this department to the numerous hand-books of 
chemical experiment and analysis. We do not under- 
stand that this work is intended to supersede instruc- 
tion by the mathematical methods. The two courses 
of study ought to go side by side. 
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A HIGH COMPLIMENT. 


HE Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, in his recently pub- 
lished Life Report, discusses the sub- 
ject of annual statements very thor- 
oughly. After referring in pretty plain 
terms to certain life companies, whose 
statements need explanation or contain 
manifest “ fictions,’ Mr. Clarke goes on 
to say: 

“ But other evils exist in the rendering 
of annual statements. Among the most 
troublesome are the great delays which 
are beginning to occur in their prepara- 
tion and transmission. We are unwilling 
to entertain a suspicion that they are 
kept back for any sinister purpose, but 
the delays occasion much embuarrass- 
ment, and are calculated to impair pub- 
lic confidence in the accuracy of the 
statements. It leads, moreover, to a 
suspicious scrutiny of some of the items, 
aud rival critics not unfrequently at- 
tempt to create the belief that the ac- 
counts are doctored to meet the exigen- 
cies of the case. * * * Most of the 
companies, we are happy to say, are 
commendably prompt in this matter, 
and if all would emulate the example of 
the United States Life, of New York, 
both their own and the business at large 
would derive material benefit. The 
United States promptly closed its books 
on the last day of the year, and its an- 
nual statements were almost immediate- 
ly ready for delivery, yet its business is 
as widely extended as that of many com- 
panies which take from one to two 
months for that purpose. Such punc- 
tuality and promptness are highly credit- 
able and attest the excellence of execu- 
tive management. Let us hope for an 
extension of such usage.”’ 

This is a high compliment to the United 
States Life, equally remarkable (consid- 
ering its official character) and well de- 
served. In presenting to the departments 
and to the public its annual statement 
with such peculiar promptness last New 
Year’s Day, this sterling old company 
has voluntarily established a precedent 
for itself which will be followed in the 
future, and has also left without excuse 
all other companies which have ac- 
quired dilatory habits. Upon these latter 
promptness will be compulsory here- 
after, both upon grounds of self-respect 
and business interest. And that such 
punctual rendition of statements is en- 
tirely compatible with strict accuracy is 
proven by the fact that the statement 
referred to covering transactions amount- 
ing to millions of dollars varied only 
some $700 from the return as finally 
audited and published by the insurance 
departments. As Mr. Clarke pointedly 
says: “Such punctuality and prompt- 
ness are highly creditable and attest the 
excellence of executive management.” 








THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 


HE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is the 

cheapest and best illustrated weekly 
paper published. Every number con- 
tains from 10 to fifteen original engray- 
ings of new machinery, novel inventions, 
Bridges, Engineering works, Architec- 
ture, improved Farm Implements, and 
every new discovery in Chemistry. A 
year’s numbers contain 832 pages and 
several hundred engravings. Thousands 
of volumes are preserved for binding 
and reference. The practical receipts 
are well worth ten times the subscription 
price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. Speci- 
mens sent free. May be had of all News 
Dealers. 

PATENTS obtained on the best terms. 
Models of new inventions and sketches 
examined, and advice free. All patents 
are published in the Scientific American 
the week they issue. Send for Pamphlet, 
110 pages, containing laws and full direc- 
tions for obtaining Patents. 

Address for the Paper, or concerning 
Patents, MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, 
N.Y. Branch office, cor. F and 7th Sts., 
Washington, D. C. 








FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & Nav. 





and twenty-five ($1.25) per yard. 








“On TrIAL” AP HAF Price.—That 
every reader of the CHRISTIAN UNION may 
know from trial that THe SCLENCE OF HEALTH 
is the best, most practical, and useful Health 
and Family Magazine, the publisher pro- 
poses to send it to every reader of this paper 
three months for 25 cents. Price $2.00a year; 
20 cents a number. AGENTS WANTED. Ad- 
dress 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, 
N. Y., naming the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TESTIMONY OF A PHYSICIAN. AN emi- 
inent physician writes: In my opinion the 
Poe advantage that the Willcox & Gibbs 

Machine possesses over all others, arises 
from the fact that it allows the o erator to sit 
in a perfectly natural position, thus avoidin 
both strain upon the spine and compression 0: 
the a ns of the chest and pelvic 
regions. I would further state that although 
I have met with many cases where permanent 
injury has resulted from the use of other ma- 
chines, I have as yet seen none from the Will- 
cox & Gibbs. 


THE FALL IN GOLD AND PANIC PRICES. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN FinE Goons. F. J. NASH, 
712 Broadway, N. Y., now offer for > their 
exceedingly attractive stock of ——— egy 
consisting in part as follows: 

Gents’ gold watches. Gold chains it the: latcet 
styles and most exquisite workmanship to 
match. An elegant and full line of cameo, 
coral, amethyst, and all gold jewelry, at avery 
— reduction from prices asked by us during 
he past year. Catalogues free. Goods C.O.D., 
in assortments privilege to examine before 
paying. For Photographic illustrations en- 
close 10 cent stamp. 


Tue Toilet and Family Soaps manu- 
factured b. —— > . Hracrns & Co., are ac- 
knowledge y all to ve the finest Soaps in 
the market. 

COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume forthe hand 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


The Secret of the Toilet. 


To Fragrant Sozodont alone is due the 
whiteness and soundness of three-fourths of 
the beautiful sets of teeth that glitter at the 
balls and parties of the élite. 








Weenca STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L. CENDRIER, 
656 Broadway, N.Y. 








EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 


THE TRIBUNE EVANGELICAL ALLI- 
ANCE ExtTRA No. 12 (32 pages), containing 
a full and accurate report of all the im- 
portant proceedings, papers, and discus- 
sions of the recent meeting of the 
WORLD’s EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE at 
New York, will be sent by mail to any 
address in the United States for 25 cents 
per copy; ten copies for $2. All the im- 
portant Essays and Addresses appear in 


‘THe TRIBUNE EXTRA without curtail- 


ment, together with several papers which 
were not presented to the Alliance for 
lack of time. Tribune Extras Nos. 6 and 
7, containing Beecher’s eleven Yale Theo- 
logical Lectures, with Extra No. 8, con- 
taining Agassiz’ twelve Lectures on the 
Method of Creation, with The Evangel- 
ical Alliance Extra, all by mail for 40 
cents, with which will be sent for 10 
cents additional, or 50 cents in all, Extra 
No. 10 giving a full account of the recent 
annual meeting at Portsmouth of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


“THE FARMERS’ WAR.” 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRA No. 13, con- 
taining a full and authentic account of 
the rise, progress, and purpose of the 
Grange Movement among the farmers of 
the West. Twenty-five letters by our 
special correspondent who traversed all 
the great States of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, combining with his own observa- 
tions the opinions of the leading State 
and railroad officials, farmers, politic- 
ians, and citizens of the Northwest upon 
the questions of the day, all of which are 
faithfully reproduced in THE TRIBUNE 
Exrra. Price, by mail, 10 cents; twenty 
copies, $1.50. A liberal reduction to 
Granges or others purchasing in quanti- 
ties. 





te” Tribune Extras, Nos. 1 to 9 in- 
clusive, or Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 12 sent by mail 
to any address for fifty cents. The en- 
tire extra series now published by mail 
for One Dollar. Address, 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





Which publishes all the news. 

Which is honest and independent in all 
things. 

Which instructs and educates its read- 
ers at the same time that it gives them 
the news. 

Which reports the best thoughts and 
opinions of leading men, as well as the 
actions of others. 

Which published the only full and ac- 
curate reports of all the new and valuable 
scientific lectures of the past year, mak- 
ing a complete library at merely rom- 
inal cost. 

Which gave a complete and adequate 
account of the transactiors of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at its recent annual meeting at 
Portland, Me., and republished the same 
in a TRIBUNE Extra Sheet. 

Which published entire, Agassiz’ great 
series of lectures on the Method of Cre- 
ation, the final conclusive scientific an- 
swer to the Darwir.ian theory. 

Which has reported fully and faith- 
fully, during the past year, the lectures 
of Tyndall on Light; of John Weiss on 
Shakespeare; of Wendell Phillips on Art; 
of Prof. Young on Astronomy; Youmans 
on Science, and of Bret Harte, Parton, 
and Mark Twain, on lighter subjects. 

Which published Beecher’s Yale theo- 
logical lectures in full—eleven practical 
sermons to young ministers. 

Which has the most complete and in- 
telligent foreign correspondence of any 
paper in the United States. 

Which carries on no quarrels with its 
rivals, and excludes mere personal issues 
from its columns, devoting the space thus 
rescued to news and more important 
matters. 

Which recognizes agriculture as the 
foremost industry of the country, and 
prints more information of value to the 
farmers of the country than. any other 
daily paper, if not more than any agri- 
cultural paper. 

Which admits no impure or immoral 
advertisements to its columns, nor pub- 
lishes anything which is not befitting a 
refined family circle. 

Which is always the first, fullest, and 
most trustworthy in its pews, sparing 
neither money, effort, nor exertion to 
supply its readers complete information 
of every important event. 

Which anticipated every other paper 
in the country, and the Government it- 
self, in the news of Custer’s victories over 
the Sioux on the Yellowstone, and of the 
safety of the Polaris survivors. 

Which was never so prosperous and 
flourishing as at the present time, and 
which is erecting the finest newspaper 
office in the world. 

THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE is published 
in three editions: Daily at $10, per year; 
Semi-Weekly at $3, and Weekly at $2 per 
year. For clubs the following extreme- 
ly low rates for the Weekly have been 
adopted : 


TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, 


Five Copies, one year—52issues.. 7.50 
To ONE ADDRESS. To NAMES OF SUBSCRIB- 
All at one Post-Office. ERS, 
10 copies.. 1.25 each.| All at one Post-Office. 
20 copies... |: 10 each. | 10 copies....81.35 each. 
30 copies.... 1.00 each. | 2 copies.... 1.°20 each. 
30 copies.... 1.10 each. 
And an extra to each | And an extra to each 
Club. Club. 





tay" For Clubs of Fifty the SEMI- 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be sent as an 
extra copy. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One copy, one year—104 numbers....... $30 
Five copies or over, foreach copy..... 23 
Ten copies (and one extra copy) for..... 25 00 


t2F"To OLD SUBSCRIBERS OF THE TRI- 
BUNE:—Any former subscriber to THE 
TRIBUNE, whose name has not been on 
our books since February, 1873, may ob- 
tain the WEEKLY TRIBUNE from this or 
any subsequent date, to January 1, 1875, 
by sending #2—the price of subscription 
for one year—to this office. 


tar°TO CLERGYMEN.—THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE Will be sent one year for $9; the 
Semi-WEEELY for $2 50, and the WEEKLY 
for $1 50. 


Address Tue TRIBUNE, New-York. 





CLARKE'S NEW METHOD FOR THE PI 
FORTE. Is the Best Instructor. Price $3.75. “ad 

GETZE'S NEW SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR 
ORGAN. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 

THE SABBATH. The greatest and the Best 
Church Choir Book. Price $1.50. re 

THE MUSICAL PASTIME. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind pub- 
lished in America. Price hourds, #2.50. Cloth, #3. 


Gilt, #4. The same Melodies arranged as Solos 
for Violin or Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


HOOD’S MUSICAL MANUAL. The most com- 
plete Primer and Text Book. Price 4 cts. 

THE GUIDING STAR. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 

OPERA LIBRETTOS OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND GERMAN ‘OPERAS. The best 
and only correct edition. Price each, 15 cts. 


BEAUTIES OF STRAUSS. §plendid Collection 
of Strauss Waltzes. Plateedition. Price $5.00. 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price $4. 

THE SILVER WREATH. A splendid Collection 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music fee Piano, 
Price, Board, $2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, 

THE MUSIC TEACHER, ror SCHOOL 8S, ACAD- 

EMIES, etc. Contains a rey yd Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price W cts. 

BOSTON MUSICAL TREASURE. A Collection 
of Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., for Schools and 
Classes. Price @ cts. 

MANUAL OF MUSIC LFSSONS FOR PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. A Text Book 
— ed for, and in use by Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. Price 15 cts 

MANUAL OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. A Text Book adopted for, and 
= by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price 
5c 


Ane of the above works to be had at every Book 
and Music House in the country. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


THE AMATEUR. The leading Musical Journal. 
Bubseription (includ ip Chromo, Happy Hours), 
One Dollar per year. mple copy, 10 cis. 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 
For your work this season, are 
The “JOY,” by P. P. Bitss. 


For Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. Speci- 
men copy, by mail, for 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 








a ’ ’ 
SranpAarD Concert CHORUSES 
By H. R. PALMER. 
For advanced Classes and Chorus Societies. 
Specimen, by mail, 75 cts.; b cte.; Gi. 50 per dozen. 


Root’s Model Or Organ Method, 


By GEO. F. ROOT 


The latest and best may anne | Book for Cabinet 
Organs. Specimen copy, byt by mail, $2.50. 


SCHOOL OF SING ING, 


By F. W. ROOT. 


A Book intended to clear away all Mystery tre om 
the Art of Singing. Specimen copy, by mai 





Good Teachers will remember the “ GLORY,” 
Pa See. ws Root. The “SONG KING,” by H. &. 


Faale wy Book and Music Dealers everywhere. 
Published 


J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS OF 
Ditson & Co.’s New Collection of Organ 
Music, entitled 


“The Organ at Home.” 


NO MUSICAL HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT 
IT, for it contains over 200 selections of the most 
popular music of the aoe. well arranged for the 

ed, Parlor, or Pipe Contains everything 
which is so-called “ popular "—melodies of the 
day, marches, oa voluntaries, variations. 
transcriptions the best sacred airs, gems of 
Handel, MMorart’e Schumann, etc. gy tact, the best 
of all music from Beethoven's ‘Adagios to’ Strauss’s 
Danube Waltz. First edition sold in 2 weeks after 
publication, end ! FOURTH now ready! Price, $2.0 

8; 


Uuparalleled success of DITSON & CO.'S 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


which contains literally the gems of Strauss’s 

Waltzes, Mazurkas, etc., and is to-day the most 

poputes music book in America—over goptes 

Goth sn sold in 10 months. Price, $2.50; 
loth, 





GREAT SALE OF 


THE STANDARD. 


This Fett Church Music Book, by L. 0. Emer- 
SON an R. Palmer, has double the merit, and is 
likely to have double the sale of common books by 

one composer. The works of either entiemaa 
have sold by the Hundred Thousand, and the 
STANDARD will continue to be called for until 
every Choir, singing Class, and Convention are 
supplied. Price, $1. 


PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 Broadway, New York. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book, 
[HE TRIBUTE OF PRAISE! 


FOR THE USE OF 


Congregations, Choirs, Social Meetings, 
The Family Circle and the 
Sunday School. 


Prepared under the personal supervision and di- 
rection of DR. EBEN TOURJEE, whose en- 
thusiastic and successful labors in behalf of true 

n. Eminent authori- 
ties combine in pronouncing it THE BEST HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK IN ny gt ped 

It is a handsome at = 352 pages, containing 
324 Melodies, and 727 H 

A_ PSALTER. conteining z selections from the 
Psalms of David, arranged 





ished by M. it, SAI ios Congregational 
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lishing House, Bostou. M 
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Terms to Mai! Subscribers. 


Subscription price, #'.) per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found ::n page 360. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cats in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft < } Postal Money order. (¢ urrency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sénder. Postage to al) parts of the 
country only twenty centsa year, ‘‘r five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance ut the office wiere the paper is delivered. 





Plymouth Pu!pit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price #3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (33) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(%8) will be sent together for $5.75, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be ape and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding al) patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
mg to py a liberai compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of @ subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 








Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








THE CHROMO QUESTION. 


S much as possible, we keep our editorial 
pages free from the business affairs of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, just as we separate the adver- 
tising pages from the reading matter ;—not that 
our business and other peoples’ advertisements are 
uninteresting to our readers, but that every de- 
partment should have and keep its proper place, 
so that it may be found when wanted. 

A brief paragraph about Chromos, however, has 
been taking its walks abroad, with some slight 
variation of outer habiliments, through the edi- 
torial columns of both secular and religious pa- 
pers whose managers have not seen fit to follow 
our example in advertising their journals by means 
of premiums, but prefer to stick to the old- 
fashioned, conservative way of doing the same 
thing. What the various religious papers who have 
**gone into Chromos” may have to say on the sub- 
ject, we know not ; but we desire to quote the para- 
graph mentioned, and to state a few pertinent 
facts. 

The Chicago Herald says: 

*“\We acknowledge the receipt from the eel 
Chromo-Lithograph, Binding and Printing Co. of a lithograph 
letter, proposing to furnish us with chromos at ridiculously 
low figures, to be by us offered to the public as inducements 
for subscriptions to The Herald. To stimulate our acceptance 
of the generous offer, the letter says: 


*Take a single instance; that of a prominent New York religious 
paper. Undera judicious distribution of chromos, advertised as 
worth from $5 to $10 each, but really costing less than thirty cents, 
their subscription list was brought up in three years from 25,000 to 


“ The Herald, not being ‘a religious paper,’ is not dishonest 
enough to rope in subscribers by palming off upon them thirty 
cents worth of color and paper as being worth from five to ten 
dollars; and therefore prefers to let its subscription list stand 
at 25,000 rather than to thus increase it to 120,000.” 

Of course, ‘‘the prominent New York religious 
paper ” above alluded to is the CHRISTIAN UNION, 
because no other has made any approach to the 
circulation named; but why is it that, while 
dozens of other papers, secular and religious, have 
undertaken a similar “judicious distribution of 
chromos,” none of them has been selected as the 
“‘single instance” to strengthen the argument ? 
Is it not because there is really but this ‘‘ single 
instance” of so marked a success? And, again, 
why should that be so? We think it is simply be- 4 
cause the CHRISTIAN UNION has been fortunate in 
the quality of its pictures, which have thus widely 
advertised it ; while it keeps a very large propor- 
tion of the friends it thus makes. 

Now, we also have a copy of this circular. That 
the enterprising firm alluded to can furnish their 
wares at as low arate as they offer, we have good 
reason to believe. We were bonored by a previous 
offer of the kind from them, but the samples 
of their work shown us were so unfit for our pur- 
pose that the offer was not even considered. That 
they can give at the price they name such work as 

we insist upon receiving from our Paris printers, 





we do not believe. They have only to convince us 
of their ability to do so, to receive our order for 
next year. But no American firm has succeeded 
yet in giving us satisfaction, and all the chromos 
thus far presented with the paper throughout the 
United States have come from Paris. We know of 
but one house in America that could produce such 
chromos as we are willing to use, and their prices 
are at least four times greater than those men- 
tioned above. There are, undoubtedly, handsome 
American chromos given by some papers, and very 
likely, too, chromos that some people would prefer 
to those of the CHRISTIAN UNION; but in our 
judgment the French work, while it is costly, 
is every way superior, and that is why we use it. 

As to what these chromos of ours are “ worth,” 
the facts testify more loudly than opinions. The 
pair of ‘‘ Baby-heads,” Wide Awake and Fast 
Asleep, were originally published by Mr. G. T. 
James, who sold thousands of them through the 
art stores in this country and in England, at $5 a 
piece—$10 forthe pair. Having conceived the idea 
of inducing people to take the paper for a year by 
means of an art-premium, and relying upon their 
acquaintance with it during that year for a contin- 
uance of subscription ; having also seen the marked 
popularity and artistic merit of that pretty pair of 
‘* Babies,” the CHRISTIAN UNION purchased the 
right to use the original stones, by a payment of 
$5,000 to start with. Then, recognizing the slow, 
laborious, and costly mode of hand-printing in 
vogue, and foreseeing a very large demand for 
those pictures, we inaugurated what had never 
before been attempted in fine art-work, a system 
of printing oil-chromos by steam, which, in such 
large editions as we needed, of course lessened con- 
siderably the expense of printing. We began by 
ordering a quantity that the experienced French 
printers had never heard of—40,000 pairs. In all, we 
have received from them 160,000 pairs (or 320,000 
pictures) and 20,000 pairs more are now on the 
way tous. New transfers from the original stones 
are used for every edition of 5,000, and the origi- 
nals are thus kept fresh and strong. So that weare 
printing and giving away literally the same pict- 
ures which their first publisher sold in the art- 
stones for $10 a pair. The fact that so many 
thousand pairs of them have been given away in 
connection with the CHRISTIAN UNION has, of 
course, lowered the trade demand for them in 
America, though they are still sold, by the original 
publishers, at that price; but in England, to-day, 
not a copy can be bought for less than two guineas 
the pair—which, at the present writing, is equiva- 
lent to eleven dollars and fifty cents. So much for 
that. 

Our Premium for next year, ample supplies of 
which have been arranged for, is a Pair of Boys, 
painted by Mrs. Anderson as companions and 
contrasts to her own famous pictures, the Gir/s— 
‘“Wide Awake” and ‘‘ Fast Asleep.” The main 
point of difficulty always is to find a subject at 
once artistic and popular. Our good fortune sur- 
mounted that trouble in securing Mrs. Anderson's 
charming little Gir/s ; and now, from the same 
‘““mother-heart and artist-hand,” we have a pair 
of Boys which—so say all who have seen them— 
really surpass the Girls, as pictures, while as gen- 
uine representations of nature they fairly equal 
them; and higher praise they do not need. Our 
printers, too, have now mastered many of the 
difficulties of steam-printing, and will be able not 
only to give us pictures of even better quality than 
heretofore, but to do it without tedious delay. Full 
information about them can be found in our 
‘* Publishers’ Department,” on page 360. 











THE WAY OF PEACE. 

HE old Testament designates the Messiah as 
the ‘Prince of Peace,” and Ceclares that 

‘‘he shall judge among the nations, and they shall 
beat their swords into plow-shares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks, and learn war no 
more.” Is this merely a flight of rhetoric, a burst 
of poetic fervor, meaning nothing in particular ; 
or is it a Divinely inspired prophecy, disclosing to 
our dull vision the ripest and best fruit of the 
Christian religion in its influence upon human so- 
ciety? We are also told in the New Testament 
that wars and fightings come from the lusts of the 
flesh, while peace is among the sweetest ‘‘ fruits of 
the spirit.” Do declarations like these indicate 
anything as to the nature of Christianity and the 
duties imposed upon those who name the name of 
Christ ? We certainly shall not contend for any 
extreme or over-literal interpretations ; but are we 
not authorized to insist that these and other sim- 
ilar passages of Holy Writ are meant to teach that 





war is an evil which Christians should, so far as 
possible, avoid, and for the ultimate abolition of 
which they should pray and labor? Admitting the 
right of self-defense as to individuals and nations, 
are there not principles of peace which every 
Christian should hold sacred and try to make ef- 
fectual asa means of abolishing the custom of war ? 

If the Church had expended as much zeal in 
enforcing the Christian doctrine of peace as it has 
in maintaining dogmas of far less practical value 
as related to human character, we think the 
prophecy of Isaiah would be much nearer its ful- 
filment than it is at present. It is sadly true that 
Christians generally have hardly recognized the 
existence of any duty in this direction, but have 
entered into wars apparently without any scruple 
whatever. For dogmas which, whether true or 
false, impose practically very little restraint upon 
their selfishness, Christiams will contend with 
great zeal and earnestness, as if they were the very 
foundations of their faith; while the duty of 
“studying the things that make for peace” in 
communities and between nations is but dimly 
perceived. 

We cherish no Utopian dreams. God has so 
made man that injustice and oppression must for- 
ever tend to produce ‘‘ wars and fightings.” But 
if itis sometimes a duty to defend ourselves or 
our country by violence, is it not at the same time 
true that nations as well as individuals should 
seek a peaceable settlement of their differences ? 
The United States and Great Britain might easily 
have been plunged by their respective rulers into 
a bloody war over the Alabama claims; but did 
they not display a higher civilization and a purer 
Christianity in settling the matter by arbitration ? 
And if this is so, is it too much to hope that this 
example will be followed in other cases, and that 
all civilized nations will eventually adopt some 
code or arrangement to avert the horrors of war 
and facilitate the peaceable settlement of any dif- 
ferences that may arise between them? To us 
this hope seems eminently reasonable, and there- 
fore we regard with sympathetic interest every 
movement in this direction. Seven years ago, at 
a Social Congress in Manchester, Eng., on motion 
of Mr. David Dudley Field, of New York, a com- 
mittee, composed of jurists from different coun- 
tries, was appointed to prepare the outlines of an 
International Code. On this committee Mr. Field 
represented the United States, and he has since 
given much time and thought to the subject. On 
the 7th inst., at a meeting of the Congress in Nor- 
wich, Eng., he presented the draft of a complete 
code, which he described in detail. Here is a re- 
port of what he said : 

“ The work, he said, is divided into two books—one relating 
to peace, the other to war; or, to speak more accurately, the 
first treats of the relations of nations and of their members 
toward each other, except as they are modified by a state of 
war; the second treats of the modification in these relations 
produced by astate of war. The first book is further sub- 
divided into two portions, one containing the rules respect- 
ing the relations of nations to each other and tothe members 
of other nations; the second respecting the relations of the 
members of each nation to the members of other nations; 
the first being that which is commonly known as public in- 
ternational law ; the second, that which is known as private 
international law. Bearing these divisions in mind, let us 
glance at some of the more important divisions which they 
contain. 

“In respect to copyright, patent right, and trade-marks, he 
would assert the right of the author, inventor or first de- 
signer as one to be held sacred and maintained in all coun- 
tries. Longitude he would compute everywhere as do the 
English, from Greenwich, instead of taking it for the maps 
of one country from Paris, and for those of another from 
Washington, For weights and measures he would adopt the 
metric system of the French, and as to money, he would 
havea uniform coinage of certain pieces of gold, whieh would 
pass current in every country, and thus save travelers and 
traders from the loss and embarrassment to which they are 
now subject. Then comes that part of the code which con- 
tains provisions intended for the preservation of peace. They 
would require, first, that there should be a simultaneous re- 
duction of the enormous armaments which now weigh upon 
Europe; seeondly, that if any disagreement or cause of com- 
plaint should arise between nations, the one aggrieved should 
give formal notice to the other, specifying in detail the 
causes of complaint, and the redress sought, and that this 
complaint should be formally answered within a certain pe- 
riod. This is, in brief, a sketch of the present attempt to aid 
in the formation of an International Code, suited to the ciy- 
ilizations of these nations and to the Christianity of this nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era. Since these outlines 
were prepared two important steps have been taken toward 
the establishment of an International Code. One was a con- 
ference held at Ghent on the 8th of last September, where an 
institute of international law was founded. This institution 
has undertaken to treat of several important subjects during 
the next year, and to meet again in August, 1874, at Geneva, 
for further action. The subjects to be treated are interna- 
tional arbitration, the three rules of the Treaty of Washing- 
ion, and private international law. A committee of eight was 
also appointed to attend the Conference at Brussels on the 
10th inst. This conference had its origin in a meeting heldin 
New York on the 15th of May, at which a resolution was 
passed that a meeting should be called for consultation upon 
the best method of preparing an international code and the 
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most promising ‘means of procuring its adoption.” A com- 
mittee of five was accordingly appointed, by whom the meet- 
ing was called.” 

The work thus attempted is beset with many 
obstacles, the greatest of which is the indifference 
and skepticism even of good men in regard to all 
movements which contemplate radical changes in 
the habits and practices of nations. In spite, 
however, of every discouragement arising from the 
prejudices and passions of men, we believe the 
day is not distant when some such International 
Code as that presented by Mr. Field will be adopt- 
ed by civilized and Christian nations. Such an 
experiment, if successful, would be an important 
step toward the fulfilment of Scripture prophecy, 
and the realization of the hopes of those who 
think it not in vain that the Son of God was 
heralded to a sinful world as the Prince of Peace. 








SOME OF ITS FRUITS. 
7 [ J NTIL twenty-seven years ago, there was not 
a State in the Union where the office of 
judge was filled by direct popular election ; and it 
is a striking coincidence that up to that date, the 
word judge in this country was a venerable word— 
gathering into itself in the minds of the people all 
those ideas of purity, ability, learning, calmness, 
firmness and impartiality, on which the confidence 
of the people might perfectly repose. Prior to 
1846, in all our annals, there had seldom been 
known the instance of a judge to whom we could 
have uttered Shakespeare’s sad censure : 
: Your dishonor 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the State 
Of that integrity which should become it. 
The old system of selecting judges by appointment 
had given us so invariable an experience of good 
judges that we perhaps ceased to appreciate the 
the possibility of ever having bad ones. 
| But just twenty-seven years ago, New York held 
a convention for the revision of its Constitution. 
It was a period of unbounded self-confidence, po- 
litical rashness and innovation. Without any real 
discussion of the subject, for no assigned cause, 
without the least pretence that the people desired 
such a measure, and against the votes of the ablest 
men in the Convention—Charles P. Kirkland, 
Charles O’Conor, Henry Nicoll, Henry C. Murphy, 
Samuel J. Tilden, and others—the convention set 
aside our ancient system of judicial selection, and 
made the office of a judge a merely political one, 
to be scrambled for and held by the lowest de- 
vices of office-seeking and partisan trickery. 

For twenty-seven years we have tried this sys- 
tem of selecting our judges by the ordinary com- 
petitions of partisan politics. Certainly, we have 
given the system a fair trial. What are we to think 
of it? What have been its fruits? Have they not 
been such as to justify the warning sounded by 
John Stuart Mill, in his ‘‘ Considerations on Rep- 
resentative Governments,” when he declared : 
“The practice introduced by some of the new or 
revised State Constitutions of America of submit- 
ting judicial offices to periodical popular reétlec- 
tion, will be found, I apprehend, to be one of the 
most dangerous errors ever yet committed by dem- 
ocracy.” All men must see that the experiment 
which we have been trying has brought upon us 
almost every form of social calamity and shame— 
the judicial office degraded, the popular mind mis- 
led and debauched, the great legal profession 
lowered and discouraged, justice made a thing of 
barter, and the law itself a laughing-stock. It isa 
system which has within recent years put upon 
the bench in this State judges who were as ruffianly 
and as infamous as Jeffreys and Scroggs. Under 
this system, according to the testimony of an hon- 
ored member of the New York bar, ‘“‘ murders, 
manslaughters, abortions, and other startling 
crimes have become so much more frequent as to 
send a thrill of horror and alarm through the 
community. The greater boldness, frequency and 
success with which the insidious and suspicious 
defense of insanity has been interposed, and the 
newly developed art of excluding nearly all men 
of strong character and definite opinions from the 
jury-box in all cases of the higher crimes, have not 
escaped general attention. The more frequent 
conflicts of jurisdiction, the discreditable disputes 
about injunctions and receiverships, and the mul- 
tiplied appeals and the increasing rumors of polit- 
ical influence all over the State of late years, none 
but the most dull and indifferent have failed to 
Observe. The more crowded condition of our 
prisons, without crime being more repressed; the 
increasing habit on the part of district attorneys 
of delaying or altogether omitting the trial of those 
indicted, while grand jurors have been brought 
more and more under those partisan influences 
which enfeeble the seuse of duty, are also sad signs 





of judicial decay. The bar has proclaimed its 
deep-felt dissatisfaction. Im the higher literature 
of the country, and everywhere in the public press 
of the State, the infidelities of our judicial offices 
have been proclaimed, so that in every part of the 
civilized world, for years past, the administration 
of justice in the State of New York has been made 
the subject of disparaging and humiliating com- 
ment. With open proclamation of a sense of 
peril, the owners of property have fled from our 
borders to seek the protection of purer judiciary ; 
and in every monarchy of Europe New York 
lawyers and merchants have hung their heads in 
shame at the mention of our courts.” 

Every word of this awful testimony is true. The 
case is not over-stated. Indeed, it might be made 
stronger, and still be within the truth. These, 
then, are the fruits of the system of making the 
office of judge one of the ordinary spoils of poli- 
tics. What can be plainer than that it is our duty, 
at the election which is soon to take place, to cast 
such ballots as will rescue us from the longer en- 
durance, and the still more costly calamity, of a 
bad system, which we wedded in haste and have 
had bitter reason to repent of at leisure? The 
judge differs from all other officers, in that he does 
not represent a constituency—that he is elected to 
earry out no policy, that he is of no side, of no 
party. He is removed from all temptations of pas- 
sion and partisanship, that he may determine law 
and equity with absolute impartiality. Is it likely 
that a people can, during violent political contro- 
versies, select such an officer wisely ? 





WALKING IN THE LIGHT. 
HOMAS 4 KEMPIS, shut in the monastery 
of St. Agnes, in the fifteenth century, began 
his immortal treatise on the Imitation of Christ 
with the sentence, ‘‘He that keepeth my words 
shall not walk in darkness, saith the Lord.” And 
according to his faith was it unto him. In the 
superstitious darkness of that day, leading an ob- 
secure life, celebrated for his skill and diligence in 
copying pious books, 4 Kempis did not walk in 
darkness. His.devout book shows that he walked 
in light, and the Father which is in secret set the 
candle upon a candlestick, so that the light of the 
German monk’s meditations has enlightened the 
hearts of men in every nation of Christendom even 
unto this day. 

It was in Bedford jail, working hard with his 
hands to keep his family from starving, with no 
hope of release, and with impaired health, that 
John Bunyan, the tinker-preacher, drew that 
noble portrait of the brave, invincible Christian, 
who kept heart in the Shadow of Death and over- 
threw Apollyon; and that other one of Faithful, 
who cheerfully laid down his life in Vanity Fair ; 
and that of the brave Hopeful, whose head never 
sank beneath the waters of the riverof Death. In 
Bedford jail he had that vision of the Delectable 
Mountains, and of the Giant Great-heart. No cir- 
cumstances can darken the soul of him who walks 
in the light. 

But there are Christians who ingeniously devise 
ways of keeping themselves in darkness. We speak 
of the Dark Ages as though they were indeed of 
the past; but the Dark Ages always continue, and 
there are plenty of pious Protestant people who 
build medieval cloisters for their souls. Hardly a 
week passes that we d@ not get a letter from some 
one who has locked himself in a more hopeless jail 
than Bunyan’s at Bedford, and barred the door 
with hard texts about unpardonable sins, and hard 
sayings about the hopelessness of those whose day 
of grace is gone forever. They have not chosen 
the Giant Great-heart for their guide, but have 
taken the Giant Despair for their keeper. 

About texts of Scripture there may be mistakes. 
About the fatherhood of God there can be none. 
Men who penetrated ancient labyrinths unwound 
a thread as they went in, that they might have a 
guide for their wandering feet when they wished 
to come out. He who tries to understand the in- 
tricacies of theological speculation, or to penetrate 
to the meaning of the dark sayings of Scripture, 
needs to keep fast hold to the thread of God’s 
fatherhood and tender merey. If he do not let 
that go, one will not lose himself in darkness. The 
first two words of the Lord’s Prayer are a torch 
put into every man’s hand to light him through 
every dark valley. 

But there are people with whom this owlish 
love of darkness is a disease. Drive away one 
brood of doubts from them and there straightway 
comes another. Now there is but one remedy 
for this. Had 4 Kempis sat idle in his clois- 
ter, studying only his own mental exercises, he 
might have lost himself in a midnight of hopeless 





darkness. The illuminating of beautiful manu 
scripts of good books was wholesome employment. 
Had Bunyan been idle he might easily have brood- 
ed on the wretched condition of his family and 
the dark problems of theology until that jail would 
have become a very Doubting Castle to his soul. 
Making tagged laces to save his family from star- 
vation and preaching the gospel to his fellow- 
prisoners were fountains of spiritual health to him. 
A man’s own soul is a dark place. One's motives 
and thoughts and experiences are a labyrinth 
never yet explored to the end. An experience that 
springs from a physical condition is not easily 
separable from one that comes of a spiritual exer- 
cise. It is better not to live much there. The 
course of man’s life is from within, outward. Heis 
the healthy man who sees not himself but his 
work. It is not necessary that one should under- 
stand physiology that one may learn which muscles 
to use in walking. Some men would have their 
eyes turned round that they might look within, 
but God pointed all of man’s senses outward. 
Luther, and Bunyan, and Wesley at the critical 
period of their lives abode in darkness for months 
or years, not because God willed it, but because 
they set themselves to study themselves; they lay 
in wait for their own sins like a cat watching for 
mice ; but when they arose and went forth to do for 
others the light shone all about them. If aman 
will darken the windows of his house and refuse to 
walk abroad he must not imagine that the sun 
does not shine. 

There is a very theological little Sunday-school 
lullaby that enjoins on a child to ‘‘cast his deadly 
doing down.” The doing of a Pharisee is no doubt 
deadly—rather his Pharisaism is deadly, not his 
“doing.” There is nothing healthier than doing. 
Let a man called into the vineyard wait for no ex- 
periences, but go to work. It is he who hears 
Christ’s words and does them whose house is plant- 
ed onarock. The deadliest thing in the universe 
is idleness and stagnation. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—Rev. W. H. H. Murray, of Boston, in officiat- 
ing at the funeral of his father, certainly violated a 
conventional rule; but who shall say that he violated 
any law of inherent propriety, or that he did not set 
an example that in many circumstances might be 
wisely imitated? When ‘*‘a man comes to his grave in 
a full age, like asa shock of corn cometh in his sea- 
son,”’ who is likely to be better qualified than a loving, 
reverential son to utter the words which the occasion 
demanis—words of affection, comfort, hope, and ex- 
ultation? We can imagine a case in which ason might 
well shrink from officiating at his father’s funeral; but 
in many instances we should think such a service on 
the part of a son would be peculiarly appropriate and 
beautiful. 

—Dissenting as we do with our whole souls from 
the opinions of the Free Religionists, we yet do not 
like to see them misrepresented any more than we like 
to be misrepresented ourselves. If we cannot con- 
vince them of their errors, we would at least show 
them that our religion is potent enough to keep us 
from wresting their words in order to gain an advan- 
tage over them. We have befere us areligious journal 
in which it is affirmed that Mr. Weiss, at the recent 
meeting in this city, ‘‘got so far as to say that the 
Creator is a ‘bungler.’’’ Now, according to the Tri- 
bune’s report of Mr. Weiss’s paper, he made no such 
statement, but only argued that orthodoxy implied 
that the Creator wasa bungler. This is plain as the 
nose on one’s face to every careful reader, and the 
misrepresentation is without excuse. 

—Mr. Philbrick, the Boston Superintendent of 
Schools, bears testimony to the excellence of the edu- 
cational institutions of Vienna. Some of the higher 
schools for extent and magnificence were not sur- 
passed, nor for thoroughness. One school that he 
saw extended entirely around the square, and even its 
main hall was as large and superbly finished as one of 
our churches. The great superiority that he found 
was the mode of teaching by practical illustrations, 
and by the teacher working with his class, the text- 
books being subordinate and recitations being at a dis- 
count. The thoroughness of special preparation on 
the part of teachers, and the extent of the apparatus 
provided and actually used, was one reason of the 
superiority of Vienna schools, this system running 
down even into the lowest schools. 

—The Boarding-house Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, wishing to aid young men 
in finding homes in Christian families, asks the heads 
of such families, who are willing to take boarders, at 
prices varying from $5 to $12 per week, to send their 
address to be entered upon the register kept for the 
purpose at the rooms of the association, corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue. 

—Mr. Theodore Tilton, whose genius is so ver- 
satile that he has already achieved reputation in the 
three spheres of poetry, oratory and journalism, is 
about to attempt the reputation of novelist. It is an- 
nounced that in his sprightly paper, the Golden Age, 
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the will soon begin the publication of a serial novel, 
entitled Tempest-Tossed, and that it will be continued 
in successive weekly instalments during the winter for 
fireside reading. 

—Miss Kate Stanton has made a brilliant open- 
ing of the present lecture-campaign by her new lecture 
on the timely topic of ‘The Abolition of Poverty.” 
She lately confronted the somewhat exacting audience 
furuished by the Literary Societies of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and her conquest appears to have been complete. 
The committee in their report of her lecture rise into 
asort of rhapsody. ‘The learned professor, the cult- 
ured lady, the gallant son of Dartmouth, all unite in 
the opinion that Miss Stanton is the most brilliant, 
charming and talented lady-lecturer whom they have 
ever heard.” 

—The Catholic journals think it an outrage that 
the liberal papers of Rome are allowed to utter their 
sentiments respecting the Pope; but if the Pope is 
God’s vicegerent and under his special protection, why 
should either be or his friends be afraid of free dis- 
cussion? Why not permit the liberals to say their say 
without molestation? Does Catholicism require that 
the press should be gagged? 

—The Catholic Riview thinks the proprieties of 
“‘decent society’? were violated by the members of 
the Evangelical Alliance, if it is true, as rumor affirms, 
that they greeted with cheers the public announce- 
ment that their Washington hotel bills had been paid 
in advance! Are we i: understand that gratitude for 
temporal blessings is pot a Catholic sentiment, and 
that the Pope never «i*pws any sign of pleasure when 
“the faithful’ send !i.4: the money wherewith to sup- 
ply his daily wants? > 

—The ital ae 















ol for Nurses at the Belle- 
3 in another column for a few 
o desire to adopt sick-nursing 
embrace the opportunity thus 


vue Hospital adve 
more pupils. Those? 
as a profession shog 
afforded. ' 

—The Children’s4gjid Society are in great want 
of second-hand clot&¥ with which to make the chil- 
dren of their school¢omfortable, and to assist in fit- 
ting out the companiti* f boysand girls that leave their 
Office every fortnigh>:pr homes in the West. Cast-off 
clothing, shoes, stoc# gs, &c., will be gladly received 
at their rooms, No. 1% Hast 4th Street; or will be called 
for if the address be é#nt to the office. 








INQUIEING FRIENDS. 


1. Was Rousseau as bad a man as the French and 
Germans thought him? I have always been taught to 
think him very wicked, but on reading his confessions I 
cannot but sympathize with him. 


OUSSEAU is too great and too peculiar a 
man to be disposed of ina paragraph. He did 
much harm, but he also did much good. His Emile 
gave the first impulse to educational reform. Hume 
said of him: ‘Though I think I see some tincture of 
extravagance in all his writings, I also think I see so 
much eloquence and force of imagination, so much 
energy of expression and boldness of conception, as 
entitle him to a place amongst the first writers of his 
age.’’ At the same time Rousseau was a man of licen- 
tious life, of irregular and uncontrolled passions, so 
destitute of natural affection that he despatched his 
infant children to orphan asylums to avoid caring for 
them, often ungrateful and base, capable of changing 
his religion twice for no higher motive than self- 
interest, and possessed with vanity, as Walpole testifies, 
“to a degree little short of madness.’”’ In extenuation 
it is necessary to remember that his unfortunate mor- 
bid mental and moral constitution was doubtless 
inherited, that he was most unhappily married, and 
that through the greater part of his life he was, beyond 
question, in a state of semi-insanity. Only in his 
earliest and very latest years does he seem to have had 
the right use of his intellect. His writings are harm- 
less enough now in the hands of persons of culture 
and reading, but they are very likely to mislead young 
and imaginative people. We may express our detesta- 
tion of the persecutions of which he was the victim at 
the hands of both Catholics and Protestants. 

2. What would you advise a minister to do, whose 
wife, with all that he can do for her good, proves to be, 
in her disposition and conduct, a constant obstacle to 
him in his work? Shall he leave the ministry ? 

He certainly should leave the ministry if he thinks 
that his wife is likely to do more harm than he can do 
good. 

3. How should we, as a nation, regard John Brown ? 
Was his act worthy of emulation? Should we keep 
him in memory? Should we condemn those who put 
him to death? Do you think he is in heaven? 

John Brown’s act evinced self-sacrifice, a love for 
the oppressed, and dauntless courage and fortitude. 
So far it was heroic and admirable, and will not fail 
to excite the enthusiastic admiration of posterity. 
But it was ill-advised and unwise, and no romancing 
spirit should allow us to forget that it was as fool- 
hardy as it was heroic, and hence not to be emulated. 
But self-sacrifice is so rare a virtue that the memory 
of “John Brown, of Ossawatomie” is not likly to 
injure any young men that we know. In regard to 
those who put him to death, let us not judge them 
until we reflect what we should have done ourselves if 
we had been nurtured in the same atmosphere, and 
had been called upon to enforce the law as they were. 








Whether John Brown or any other man is in heaven 
or not, we cannot tell—the popular lyric represents 
the poor man’s soul as still forever marching on under 
the weight of a knapsack. 

4. I read in the CuristrAN Unron of a@ school for 
training nurses. I judge fromthe name that it is fora 
special branch of the profession, and also that it is a 
homeopathic institution. Can you tell me of any 
other school in this country where I could learn to take 
care of the sick? Ido not want the work because I 
feel that I need a support, but because I long to feel 
that I am doing good. 

We have understood that there is such a school, or 
that there is to be such a school in connection with 
Bellevue Hospital, in this city. The renown of this 
hospital, and of the medical college associated with 
it, lead us to hope that a school for nurses under its 
patronage will be of a high order. 

5. How can we distinguish temptation from an evil 
impulse? 

We suppose you mean sinful impulse. Nothing is 
sinful until it comes within the range of the will. We 
cannot always keep an evil impulse from arising, but 
we can put it down after it has arisen. A quaint old 
preacher said: ‘* We cannot keep the birds from flying 
over our heads, but we can prevent their making 
nests in our hair.” 

6. Please inform me, by return mail, whether there is 
an anniversary for the thirtieth year of married life, 
and what it is. 

We cannot answer questions by letter. Undoubtedly 
there is an anniversary for the thirtieth year if you 
choose to keep it. We are not aware that it has any 
distinct name, or that it has ever been made a pretext 
for begging gifts from one’s friends. 

7. Why are so many silent letters used in spelling 
English words, when by discarding them business 
would be facilitated, time saved, and considerable 
French swearing dispensed with, and a step would be 
taken in the right direction? 

A word has a double existence; it is spoken and 
written. In its written form it preserves some marks 
of its ancient forms. Hence, many scholars and 
literary men are stubbornly opposed even to such 
mild modifications of our barbarous spelling as have 
been introduced by Webster’s Dictionary. But we 
think that Prof. W. D. Whitney—the greatest of all 
the philologists who speak and write English—has 
conclusively argued that our spelling ought to be 
placed on a phonetic basis. Our correspondent sug- 
gests that we should begin by dropping silent letters 
and using apostrophes instead, until people become 
accustomed to the change. We should like to see it 
tried. A celebrated Frenchman once wrote a work in 
favor of certain reforms in French orthography, but 
his book was printed in the old style. When asked 
why he had not adopted his own reforms, he said, “I 
am in favor of them, but alas! my publisher is op- 
posed!” The opposition to be encountered in making 
such changes from the life-long habits of writer, 
printer, proof-reader and public, is so formidable that 
we despair of seeing even a beginning made in our 
time. 

8. When, where, and by whom were spectacles in- 
vented? 

This question we assume to refer to spectacles 
proper, not to magnifying glasses or lenses in general. 
The person who invented spectacles is not known. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans appear to have been 
unacquainted with them. An Arabic writer of the 
twelfth century mentions a discovery which may 
have led to the invention of spectacles. At all events, 
something of the kind was known in Germany in the 
latter half of the thirteeenth century, and the com- 
mon article must have been in use by the close of that 
century, when Roger Bacon wrote of it. By some 
writers Roger Bacon, and by others Alexander Di 
Spina, a Florentine monk of the same era, is said to 
have been the inventor. The probability is, that both 
were merely historians of the fact, not discoverers of 
the principle. 

9. For a long time 1 have been trying to find some 
substance through which a magnet will not attract 
steel. Can you suggest anything, or name some one 
who can? 


There is no such substance, or person known to us. 


10. How is it that the Bank of England notes are 
never counterfeited? In comparison with our gor- 
geous bank notes, they are simplicity itself. 

They are printed on a peculiar kind of paper, and 
they are not allowed to get old. The bank destroys 
them as fast as they are presented, and issues new 
ones. Moreover, they are not usually of small denomi- 
nations—45, or nearly $25, is the commonest—and they 
do not circulate so abundantly and widely as our 
bank notes. It is quite common, in receiving them, to 
write on the back of each the name of the party pay- 
ing it out, so that the note may be traced. Under all 
these circumstances, it would not be easy to pass a 
counterfeit, even if it were easy to make it. 

ll. You will very much oblige me by naming some 
work that will give practical suggestions and informa- 
tion on storing vegetables. 

Henderson’s Gardening for Profit, published by 
Orange Judd & Uo., New York, price $1.50, is said to 
be practical and convenient. The author is a New 





Jersey market gardener. 





The Sunday-School. 


Why are conventions always overloaded with sub- 
jects for discussion? There are but few leading topics for 
Sabbath-school teachers and workers to consider, and upon 
these the best thoughts should bear. Simplify a convention's 
“ proceedings,” and those who attend it will hardly fail to 
carry away definite and serviceable impressions. 


Every little girl is not advised to follow the example 
of that young innocent who answered out loud, *‘ Please say 
amen,” when a dreary speaker, making some long and tire- 
some remarks in a Sunday-school, inquired, ‘‘ What shall I 
say next?” but that speaker and all others like him are 
advised to accept the hint and find another form for their 
eloquence, for the children instead of weighing their words 
are usually weighed down by them. Hardly less than an in- 
spired gift is the ability to address a youthful audience with 
effect. 








Now and then a pastor is met with who doubts tha 
value of the Sabbath-school, believing that the spiritual train- 
ing of the young should rest wholly with the family, but we 
never heard before of a Sabbath-school which doubted the 
value of its pastor. Where this school is, we are not informed, 
but the fact is given as “well attested.” The pastor is not 
permitted to have any voice in it, he is never consulted about 
the lessons, no suggestions about the school’s management 
are wanted from him! Has that school anywhere on its ban- 
ners or cards the motto, “Feed my lambs’’? And as for the 
unhappy shepherd, we trust he remains with his flock solely 
from a sense of its great needs. : 


That earnest advocate of the Sunday-school, Dr. 
Vincent, of this city, enforces one point in many of his ad- 
dresses, which might go unheeded because it is so obvious; 
but it can hardly be reiterated too often. The work of the 
Sabbath-school can newer supplant that of the family. The no- 
tion that a youth’s or achild’s religious life begins and ends 
with the Sunday-school is well-nigh fatal to a healthy house- 
hold Christianity. True home religion finds in the school an 
assistant, not a substitute. The school should be disbanded 
that takes away from the family circle aught of its responsi- 
bilities or sweet domestic intercourse. 


Bible-reading services are clearly coming into favor, 
and eventually there will probably be some uniformity in 
the manner of conducting them, though this is not necessarily 
desirable. At present the exercises in this direction are 
more orless experiments. One way, illustrated at the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, seemed to be well received. The topic 
for the service is assigned before-hand by pastor or superin- 
tendent, and all the passages bearing on it are carefully col- 
lected and collated. Then the church or school, for it is in- 
tended for both, come together, Bible in hand. The leader 
announces the topic, ** Value of the Word,” for instance, and 
calls upon some one to read, it may be the 19th Psalm, 7-12. A 
few words of comment, then another passage from the 
Psalms or Prophets, from Christ himself or the Apostles, ex- 
alting and commending the Word of God, accompanied with 
a brief, pertinent remark or two on what has been read. 
Such a service may not be established as a regular thing; 
but, held occasionally in the place of a prayer-meeting or 
even a Sunday sermon, it would give a variety especially to 
the young people, which might have most happy incidental 
results. 


A superintendent complains that an evil he has to 
contend with is the system of assessing the officers and teach- 
ers of his school for its support. The congregation expects 
the school to take care of itself, and the burden sometimes 
comes heavily on the shoulders of those who conduct it. 
That word “assessment” has a bad sound, and worse associa- 
tions. We had supposed it belonged almost exclusively to 
the vocabulary of politics, and was known only to clubs, 
custom-houses, and party cliques. Pray, abolish it from the 
Sabbath-schooL 


Those schools that insist on giving prizes to scholars 
for proficiency or punctuality are bound to give them in- 
telligently. ‘* McCheyne’s Life, Letters and Remains,” still 
stands unread upon the book-shelves of a young man who 
received the volume as a reward for repeating the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, word for word, at one sitting, when twelve 
years old. At that age he could appreciate neither McCheyne 
nor the Catechism, and in his pride over the feat of winning 
one by reciting the other, he forgot even in later years the 
excellencies of each. The task and the prize were beyond his 
wisdom. In fact, the whole system of rewards in Sabbath 
schools is open to objection. It gives them a superficial char- 
acter. 





These observations from an English source ought to 
command attention everywhere. “ Our schools abound, as 
every superintendent knows, in much misplaced material. 
Young people are converted, and at once desiring to do 
something for Christ, they are set to teaching when they 
ought to be under careful instruction. Many ought to be- 
come scholars who are now wasting precious time in profit- 
less efforts to instruct others.” 


No doubt a higher and more enlightened public 
Church sentiment on the subject of Sabbath-schools is much 
to be desired, and how to create it is one of the serious ques- 
tions which the friends of the school are attempting to solve. 
A plan suggested by a Methodist layman to awaken this sen- 
timent has enough merit and originality about it to commend 
itself for trial. He would have the President of the Sunday- 
school Association hold meetings in all the centrally located 
churches at which the congregations at large shall be urged 
to attend. Before these general audiences he would then 
proceed to illustrate the working of a model Sunday-school, 
taking the teachers and others in each church as his scholars 
for the time being. One evening could be devoted to show- 
ing how an infant-class should be managed and taught, an- 
other evening the older classes; then the illustration of a 
Bible-class, the entire audience being invited to include them- 
selves in it; and, finally, the series could close with showing 
a school, as it should be, in full operation in all departments. 
In each of these instances the President himself could assume 
the position of teacher, or have some well-known competent 
person conduct the class under his supervision. To secure 
audiences the meetings should be anuounced and explained 
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from the pulpits and also well advertised beforehand. This 
entire plan is certainly novel, but with some modifications 
why should it not work? The point is to interest congrega- 
tions, as such, in the Sabbath-school, and if meetings like the 
above are held for their special benefit, the object in view 
might be partially reached. At all events let the plan be 
tried. 








SCHEMHAMMPHORASCH. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


' “This is the key which was given by the angel Michael to Pali, and 
y Pali to Moses. If ‘thou canst read it, then shalt thou understand 
the words of men, *_® the whistling of birds, the language of date- 
trees, the unity of , * * * * nay, even the thoughts of the 
rains.’ ’—Gleanin or the Talmud. 





H! could I read Schemhammphorasch, 
The wondrous keynote of the world, 

What voices could I always hear 
From tempests, with their black wings furled, 
That on the sudden west winds steer, 
And, muttering low their awful song, 
-Or pealing through the mountains strong, 
Robe all the skies with sheeted fire; 
That pour from heaven a rushing river, 
That bid the hill-tops bow and quiver, 
Mad with some fierce and wid desire. 


The dreadful anthem of the wind, 

That sweeps through forests as a plow, 

That lays the greensward heaped below, 
Would chant its meaning to my mind, 

And I coudd tell the tale to man 

In words that burn and glow with splendor; 
Then should the whole wide sky surrender 
Its hidden voice, its wondrous plan, 

Asleep since earliest time began ; 

And all my soul, most lide a blaze 

That burns the branches whence it springeth, 
Should flame to heaven in mightier lays 
Than any mortal poet singeth, 

If I could read Schemhammphorasch. 


If I could read Schemhammphorasch, 
When little birds are softly singing, 

Or twitter from their greenwood nests, 
Where safe and still the mother rests; 

Or else, upon the glad wind springing, 
Send up their tender morning song; 

Then should I know their secret blisses, 
The thrill of life and love they feel 

When summer’s sun their bright heads kisses, 
Or summer’s winds about them steal. 

Or, listening to the early blossoms 

That are so fleeting and so fair, 

With perfume sighing from their bosoms 
Its incense on the gracious air, 

I think that I should hear a prayer 

So sweet, so patient, and so lowly, 

That mortal words most pure and rare 
Would scarce unveil its meaning holy. 
From forests whence the murmurous ieaves 
Breathe their content in rustling quiver, 
Or droop when any rain-wind grieves, 

Or where some broad and brimming river 
O’erflowing to the mighty sea, 

Sings the proud joy of destiny, 

The glad acclaim of life and breath ; 

The courage of confronted death ; 

Ah! what a rapturous, glorious song 
Should seize with bliss this earthly throng, 
If I could read Schemhammphorasch ! 


If I could read Schemhammphorasch, 
Then should I know the souls of men, 
Too deep for any other ken; 

I could translate the silent speech 

Of glittering eye and knotted brow, 
Though still the wily tongue might teach 
A different script with voice and vow. 
The blood that runs in traitorous veins; 
The breath that gasps with hope or fear ; 
The stified sigh, the hidden tear; 

The death-pang of immortal pains, 

That hide their mortal agony, 

Would have their own low voice for me; 
Their tale of hate and misery, 

Their sob of passion and despair, 

Their sacred love, their frantic prayer. 
My soul would be the listening priest 
To hear confession far and near, 

And woe and want from first to least 
Would shriek its utterance in my ear. 
Ah, could I bear to live and hear 

These cries that heaven itself might flee, 
‘These terrors heaven alone may see, 

If I could read Schemhammphorasch ? 


If I could read Schemhammphorasch, 

My brain would burn with such a fire 

As lights the awful cherubim ; 

My heart would burst with woe and ire, 

My flesh would shrivel and expire; 

Yea! God himself grow far and dim. 

I cannot hold the boundless sea 

In one small chalice lent to me; 

I cannot grasp the starry sky 

In one weak hand, and bid it lie 

Where I would have a canopy; 

I cannot hate and love together ; 

I cannot poise the heavy world, 

Or hear its hiss through chaos hurled, 

Or stay the falling of a feather. 

No, not if Michael came once more, 

Standing upon the sea and shore, 

And held his right hand down to me, 

That I that awful word might see, 

And learn to read its lesson dread. 

My soul in dust would bow her head, 

Mine eyes would close, my lips would say, 
“* Oh, Master! take thy gift away: 

Leave me to live my little day 

In peace and trust while yet I may. 

For could I live, or love, or pray, 

If I could read Schemh lhorasch ?’* 








PRAGUE AND ITS MEMORIES OF 
THE CARLIST PRETENDER. 


BY N. 8S. DODGE. 


NY one whom business or pleasure detained 
in the time-honored town of Prague for several 
weeks, during the years of 1859 to 1863 inclusive, will 
hardly have forgotten two remarkable personages he 
cannot have failed oftentimes to see. The elder of the 
two was a tall, mild-mannered, gray-haired gentleman, 
stooping a little in his gait, scholarly in his appearance, 
and dressed in the habit of a Spanish ecclesiastic. The 
younger was a well-grown youth of fifteen, of manly 
wearing, with regular features, dark skin, black hair, 
and expressive black eyes. The latter was the first- 
bern of Dofia Maria Beatrix and Don Juan de Bourbon, 
Don Carlos, the now Duke of Madrid and claimant of 
the Spanish throne; and the former, Don Ramon, since 
well known from his archeological works, then both 
tutor and chaplain to the prince. The mother, with 
her two children, hunted from Modena when the 
estates of her father were taken from him, had found 
hospitality in the palace of her uncle, the Emperor 
Ferdinand, and here, in Prague, her eldest son and heir 
was receiving his education. 

To Protestant or Catholic there is no city in Europe 
so rich in memories as Prague. Deeds of conservatives 
and reformers are sown thickly in every part. In 
Bethlehem-Platz and the City-Hall; in Grosse-Ring 
and the Ziskaberg; in the Hradschin—as they call the 
antique palace of the Bohemian Kings; at the great 
Bridge and all along the banks of the swift-flowing 
river, acts of heroism and cruelty, religion and super- 
stition, daring and cowardice, which have occurred in 
the gone centuries, move continually before one’s mind 
like ghosts that will not down. To take advantage of 
these memories in the development of a boy’s mind 
which was unusually susceptible to historic influences, 
no man could be better qualified than was Don Ramon. 
To persuasive power of conversation he added accurate 
knowledge of local occurrences. His manner of teach- 
ing his royal pupil had about it an irresistible charm. 
Take, for example, a talk at the gates of the ancient 
Town-Hall. ‘“ Here,” he said, “right under this oriel 
window, twelve Hussites were beheaded in 1422; and 
from yonder door in the same room, the Hussites, at 
another time, flung down upon the enraged populace, 
first the burgomaster, and then upon the cry ‘ Heave 
them over,’ five members of the council. Just round 
the corner of the platz, in 1621, Otho von Loss and 
twenty-six defenders of the Protestant faith ascended 
the scaffold, each in succession kneeling in prayer, 
arising, laying aside his garments, and receiving the 
death blow.” 

No one who knew the character of Don Ramon can 
have any doubt that he taught his pupil the facts of 
history fairly, whether they made for or against the 
church. Indved the truth about this is no matter of 
conjecture, for there were those then in Prague, who, 
without being obtrusive, were not infrequent listeners 
to the talk of the old man eloquent. 

“That old blind King,” he said one day, “John of 
Bohemia, was unhorsed in this Square; and another, 
though not of royal blood, yet a King of men, and 
blind also,—that warrior of the two-fold weapon, 
sword and Bible, who beat the Emperor Sigismund at 
the head of 150,000 men, and who, even after his total 
loss of sight, continued to lead successfully the Hussite 
troeps in their war -for liberty, the grand old hero, 
John Zisca, died here. The type of heroes of the 
middle ages, a man of the Venitian Dandalo mould, of 
immense bravery and utmost devotion, Zisca’s name 
will live so long as religious heroism is honored among 
mankind. No doubt he committed excesses! No 
doubt they all did, those battle-armed warriors for the 
faith! It is easy for us, peace-men of the nineteenth 
century, to shake our heads at the fanaticism and 
violence of fourteenth century men, who, mocked at 
and threatened, aimed at and shot down, had to parry 
off death blows daily!” 

On the east bank of the Moldau, in Prague, crown- 
ing the ridge of the hill, stands the gigantic palace of 
the Bohemian Kings. Its enormous reach of walls and 
windows, save a half dozen Gothic towers, possesses 
no architectural beauty. Never-ending stair-cases and 
wearisome corridors, huge unfurnished state apart- 
ments and dimly-lighted council chambers, old oaken 
chairs and tables, and grim portraits of those who 
occupied them four hundred years ago, looking down 
from the walls, do not greatly interest the visitor. But 
there are also political and martial memories in the 
grim palace, and of these the wise teacher did not fail 
to avail himself in his instructions to his pupil. The 
ruthless fling of the Catholic Commissioners out of 
these windows, eighty feet from the trench, by the 
Protestant Deputies,—ruthless yet ludicrous, since they 
all fell uninjured on a dung heap; the troubles which 
ensued; the election of Frederick for king; and the 
commencement of the Thirty Years’ War; the wise 
teacher availed himself of all. The royal pupil heard 
here of his English kin, the Stuarts; of the Princess 
Blizabeth’s marriage; of faithless vows and broken 
promises; of ambition and its rewards; of splendor, 
reverse and misery. When Elizabeth’s husband hesi- 
tated to accept the crown of Bohemia, this high- 
hearted wife exclaimed, ‘‘ Let me rather eat dry bread 
at a King’s table, than feast at the board of an 
Elector.”” Did some avenging demon, hovering in the 
air, take her at her word? She would be a queen, and 





was. But she lived to eat dry bread, aye, and to beg 
it too. 

Among the religious orders one sees in Prague— 
monks in uncouth vestments. and unwashed faces—are 
the “ Premonstratensian,’’ descendants of that refor- 
mation of the Recluses, which, springing up in the 
twelfth century, when excited religious feeling took 
the turn of reviving monastic discipline, corrected its 
abuses and increased its severity. Their monastery 
crowns the height of the noble hills, which sweep up 
from the shores of the river. Strahow, they call it; 
and here, looking out upon one of the loveliest of land- 
scapes, or poring over ancient tomes, were teacher and 
royal pupil wont to pass many hours. The Strahow 
library is one of the most remarkable in Europe. Al- 
coves of rare books, recesses of rich vellums and parch- 
ments, kept in admirable order, and drawers of illumi- 
nated classics on which no dust falls, nor spider’s web 
is woven, drew the Spanish strangers kindly towards 
the flannel-clad anchorites who are its conservators. 
Aware of the scholarship of the one and the exalted 
rank of the other of their two visitors, the reciuses 
opened their literary treasures with gracious alacrity, 
and showed their six centuries old cloisters. 

Those who know the Duke of Madrid say that these 
lessons of the distinguished Ramon were not thrown 
away upon his pupil. Not only in Spanish history, but 
in the history of Europe and the world, Don Carlos is 
exceedingly well versed. There are few more thor- 
oughly educated men at the age of twenty-five, few 
better informed, or of more philosophical opinions, 
than he. Of course he is an absolutist. All the Bour- 
bons are. He is a Catholic too, and would tolerate, 
were he king, no attempt to undermine the old faith. 
But even the Bourbons are not incapable of progress. 
A Spanish statesman, not unfavorable to his cause, 
though holding office under the present government, 
has said, ‘‘I have no doubt that Don Carlos perfectly 
comprehends that, if he mounts the throne, he must 
not be the king of any one party, but of all Spaniards; 
the representative of a Christian monarchy against 
demagogues and infidels; of a Spanish monarchy 
against foreign domination. He will draw a veil over 
the past; will speak to the people the language of 
truth; and will establish a government that, keeping 
to the old foundations, will embrace all opinions and 
all interests. He will enter Spain as no unscrupulous 
Jesuit arresting intellectual progress, guided by his 
father confessor, and re-establishing the Inquisition, 
but as a king of the people, asking the co-operation of 
all men of merit and property, and making the house 
of every Spaniard, be he Protestant or Catholic, in- 
violate for past political deeds or present opinions. 
No Spaniard will be sent to the scaffold; none to 
prison; no one driven into exile.” 

It is well to bear these professions in mind. The 
prospects of Carlism in Spain are not what telegrams 
from Madrid represent. No truth comes that way. 
The public craving for truth is fed every day with lies. 
If there is to bea monarchy in France, with Henry V. 
at its head, there is no small probability of a monarchy 
again in Spain which shall own the name of Charles 
VII. Deplorable as it may appear to such of us as 
have nursed hopes of a Republic in benighted Spain, it 
is better, if necessary, to accept gracefully the inevi- 
table. “Straightforward,” as the German proverb 
says, ‘‘is always the best runner.” 

The wife of Don Carlos is Margaret, favorite niece of 
the Count de Chambord. Her mother was the sister of 
the Count, and the attempt of Louis Philippe to stamp 
the birth of that sister with infamy has always endear- 
ed to him her children. They fuund a home at his 
house; they looked to him asa father; they clung to 
his fortunes; instructed by their grandmother, Maria 
Teresa of Beira, they never, for a moment, in the most 
adverse times, doubted the ultimate triumph of his 
cause, and it was by his consent, from his home, with 
his blessing, that Don Carlos took to wife the oldest 
daughter of the Count’s sister, the young Margaret of 
Partha. Whoever else, should he ever wear the crown 
of France, the sole representative of the elder Bour- 
bons may oppose, be it Isabella II. or her son, or any 
foreign prince, or the President of a Spanish Republic, 
it will never be the busband of the Duchess of Berri’s 
grandaughter. 

Five years ago, when Isabella fled from Spain, any 
one who had denied that Carlism was dead would bave 
been laughed at as a fool. From the days when she 
and her uncle disputed the throne between them; 
when the Spanish middle-classes fought for Ferdi- 
nand’s daughter because they wished to rid themselves 
of the medieval principles on which he had governed ; 
and when her sex and age excited a chivalrous senti- 
mentin every Spanish bosom until her foes were ex- 
tinct, with the exception of a single futile rising in 
Catalonia Carlism had not been heard of. On the 
29th of September, 1868, when the Queen’s government 
was tottering to its overthrow, the London Times 
uttered the opinion of the whole world in saying that 
“Spaniards, even if they decide to rid themselves of 
the Queen, will be littl® likely to go back to the prog- 
eny of Don Carlos.’’ Two years after that Carlists 
were to be counted by thousands; and to-day, while 
there is not a military leader to say a word, or the 
shadow of an army to strike a blow for the son of 
Queen Isabella—who, at all events, is innecent of the 
errors of his mother—there are three Carlist armies in 
the field, and many generals, who, regretting their de- 
fection in ’68, have drawn their swords to repair the 
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wroug by putting a Charles VII. on the throne. In 
three Provinces, at least, Carlism is in the majority. 
In many others it isin a respectable minority, to which 
the excesses of the Insurgents are adding numbers 
every day. Everywhere, all over Spain, the Carlists 
are to he found in smaller or larger bodies—Carlists 
young and old, Carlists of the eve and Carlists of the 
morrow, Carlists from conviction that a monarchy is 
best for Spain, and Carlists from hatred of republican- 
ism. It is but ten weeks since Don Carlos, complying 
with those religious observances customary with Span- 
ish sovereigus on returning to their homes after ab- 
sence in a foreign land, caused a Te Deum to be sung 
for the living, anda Requicm for the slain in battles, in 
the little church of the border town of Zuguramurdi 
in the Pyrenees. His proclamation to his troops dates 
back no farther than the sixteenth of last July. If we 
are to believe the cable messages from Madrid he has 
met with nothing since but a series of defeats. And 
yet his progress has been steadily onward, without a 
single serious interruption, from the moment he un- 
folded the royal banner on the rugged pathways of 
Montserrat—order among his rough Basque followers 
has taken the place of anarchy—and the material of 
war, arms, ammunition and provisions, is constantly 
being received by bis mountaineer soldiers both 
through the passes of the Pyrenees and at the mouth 
of the river Bidassoa. I do not believe in Don Carlos. 
Success to his cause would be ruin to Protestantism in 
Spain. But I do believe in truth. And to my mind 
far more improbable things have occurred in God’s 
providence, than that the flag of Charles VII. should be 
unfurled within sight of the snow-capped range of the 
Guadarrama, or that the representative of absolutism 
should be hailed by his whilom foes as their deliverer 
from the despotism of demagogues. . 





HOW SHALL CHRISTIAN WORK BE 
SYSTEMATIZED? 


l Dr. Taylor’s article, ‘‘To Every Man his 

Work,” published in the Christian Union Oct. 
1st, he uses a capital illustration drawn from an iron 
ship-building yard to show how work should be done 
in the Church. But he overlooks the fact that in such 
a place every one is appointed to his especial duty, 
and is compelled to confine himself to it under pen- 
alty by the master. 

In the Church there are people willing to work, but 
there must be a head to appoint their labor and hold 
them to it. Suppose a hundred men and boys should 
go into a ship-yard and say, ‘‘ Now we will build a 
ship,’ and each one go to work according to his own 
view of what he could do—all their willingness and 
zeal and labor would result only in confusion. 

Will Dr. Taylor answer these questions? 

Given a church willing to work— 

1. Who is to define their work, and how ? 

2. Who is to preserve its harmony? 

3. Whose judgment is to be authority—the leader’s, 
or the individual member’s? 

4. What power is to be exerted to hold them to it, or 
influence their labor in a certain sphere when appoint- 
ed against their own judgment as to fitness? 

If the pastor is to do all this, is not the fault of so 
much inactivity or misdirected labor to be attributed 
to his want of time owing to other duties, or want of 
executive ability? How many pastors ure competent 
to do it? ; 

{ Will Dr. Taylor supplement his article by another 
upon “ How Practically to Define Charch Work, and 
wisely Employ the People in it’? 


The Church. 


HOME, 
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’ By the courtesy of the officers of the Methodist 


Church in Marlboro’, Mass.,a Unitarian pastor is permitted 
to hold monthly services in their building to accommodate 
persons of Unitarian preferences |iving in that neighborhood. 





Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, rs. Kirk, Buddington, 
Magoun, and others, are announce: * as speakers at the annual 
meeting of the American Missio:s;y Association in Newark, 
N.J., Nov. 5th and 6th. Hoa. H»pry Wilson presides, and 
Rev. Dr. Taylor preaches the see on. The Association is 
doing a great work, and its anniv'xary meeting promises to 
be a good one. 











Bishop Cummins, of Kentucz, who in common with 
the Dean of Canterbury, has beer. spceiving almost daily epis- 
tolary shots through the press fpartaking of the commu- 
nion outside of the Church Epise?al, confessed in Dr. Hall’s 
Church, during the Alliance ses:4ns, that to his shame he 
had not sat down at the table of:*fe Lord with his Presby- 
terian brethren for twenty-five yt¥fs; but he declared that if 
Heaven permitted, an equal space pf time should not elapse 
before he again enjoyed this bi¢%Jed privilege. The letter- 
Writers would deny ittohim. .¢ 
' Some of the smaller Southég? tolleges are assuming 
their former position as educatio## centers with every prom- 
ise of future prosperity. Amrtig these may be named 
Davidson College in North Car#iina, which appears to be 
supplanting the old University @f}the State at Chapel Hill. 
It has now one hundred and fiftec”:;students, a larger number 
than in any previous year. As for the proposed Central Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, over the leration of which there has 
been no little wrangling, it is now ‘iefinitely decided to estab- 
lish it at the town of Richmond. Great things are hoped for 
it when completed, : - —_— 











Rev. John F. Spaulding, of Erie, Penn., succeeds Right 
Rey. G. McRandall, D.D., lately deceased, as Missionary Bishop 
of Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico. He was unani- 
mously elected at a special meeting of the House of Bishops, 
held in this city on the 24th inst., his qualifications for the office 
being universally recognized. Dr.Spaulding has been known 
as an unusually successful preacher and worker, having 
greatly increased the membership of the church under his 
charge, and organized four parishes in the vicinity of Erie 
besides engaging in many local missionary enterprises. 

PrERSONAL.—Rey. Dr. John E. Todd, of New Haven, 
takes his father’s place among the corporate members of the 
American Board.—Twenty-seven students of the Chicago 
Congregational Seminary must receive aid this year or “* sus- 
pend,” says the Secretary of the Western Education Soci- 
ety. Two thousand dollars will supply their needs.—Rev. M. 
F. Stone, of Marietta, Ohio, is visiting Southern cities under 
the auspices of the Baptist Home Mission, and giving a series 
of lectures on theology before the colored preachers of each 
city. The first lecture, delivered not long since at Louisville, 
was warmly praised for its sense and adaptation to his 
hearers. 


Our Methodist brethren show themselves in the ad- 
vance as usual in proposing to make a practical illustration 
of the spirit developed by the Christian Alliance. Its first 
fruits are to be theirs to enjoy. Rev. John Parker and the 
Congregation of the Seventh Street Church in New York 
have arranged for a series of sermons to be preached in that 
church by representative pastors, to be followed immedi- 
ately by a protracted meeting. Among the preachers an- 
nounced are Drs. Eddy, Tyng, John Hall, Hepworth, Cuyler, 
and Armitage, who will succeed each other during the even- 
ings of the week commencing on the 26th inst. 





The Southern Lutherans of the General Synod, call 
for men and means from the North to help them develop and 
expand in their section of the country. They wish to estab- 
lish themselves more generally in cities and centres of in- 
fluence, and already offer pastorates and mission fields to 
whoever will occupy them. There is a promising mission in 
Richmond; a vacant church at Lexington, Va. ; severalin West 
Virginia; one on the upper James River; and ministers are 
needed in places where there is a large German population, 
such as Atlanta, Ga., Mobile, Memphis, New Orleans, etc. 
Says the appeal, ‘‘ We want men, self-denying, good men, who 
will come down here and help us.” 





Forty-three is the number of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations as yet established in this country. Their 
Second National Conference was held a few days since in Phil- 
adelphia, without any parade or pretension, the sessions being 
private, and devoted to consulting as to the best methods of 
increasing the number of the Associations and furthering 
their object, which, in the main, is to secure suitable homes 
for young women in cities. What the Boston Association is 
doing in this direction was noticed last week. The recent 
Conference held one public meeting, at which Mrs. Felix X. 
Brunot, of Pittsburgh, presided, and addresses were delivered 
by clergymen of the various denominations. 





The tendency toward the “free seat’’ system is ap- 
parently more marked in the Episcopal Church than in any 
other, if there can be said to be any tendency in that direc- 
tion at all. Some encouragement will be given to the advo- 
cates of the system by the recent action of the vestry of St. 
Paul's in this city, which has voted that all the pews now 
owned and that may hereafter be owned by the church shall 
be free. Another fact not generally known is that the Acts 
incorporating the proposed Episcopal Cathedrals of Albany 
and New York provide that their seats shall “always be free.”’ 
These cases, however, cannot be taken as examples to be 
followed, as their source ef dependence will not be in pew- 
rents. It is simple enough to vote seats free when the 
church pocket is not affected by it. On the other hand, the 
action of St. Paul’s and the provisos in the Cathedral Acts 
will give to these edifices an odor of non-exclusiveness 
which ought to prove refreshing. 





Sensible of how little has been done for the spiritual 
elevation of the freedmen by their former masters, one of 
the latter, we judge, talks right plainly on the subject through 
the columns of a Southern Presbyterian journal. He is fully 
convinced that not much good will ever be accomplished 
among the colored people until the white Christians become 
willing to pull off their coats, roll up their sleeves, and go to 
work in downright earnestness in preaching, doing Sabbath- 
school work, building churches, establishing schools, giving 
instruction to servants in families and on plantations, using 
rewards, words and deeds of kindness and all proper allure- 
ments to make the Gospel attractive to this people. It is full 
time, he thinks, for pastors and elders to stir up the churches 
to recognize the importance of this matter and do something 
effectual about it. Christianity with its coat off—that is just 
it, just what the poor, the lowly and the despised can under- 
stand and accept. This Southern layman's words are the 
words for the hour. 


New Jersey affords about as congenial a clime for 
Congregationalism as some other parts of the country hither- 
to considered most favorable for its expansion. Although 
limited as yet to Essex County, where no small number of 
New Yorkers have their homes, it may be said almost to 
flourish there, though not, it is to be hoped, with a sectarian 
growth. The most recent addition to the churches there has 
been made in the town of Montclair, known as one of New 
Jersey's choice spots, of some four thousand inhabitants. 
The congregation, numbering between three and four hun- 
dred, was organized about three years ago, and, after worship- 
ing in halls, now rejoices in a handsome church home, costing 
$85,000. The membership of the church is not quite two 
hundred, but it doubled itself in the three years. At the 
dedication of the new building, not long since, Rev. Dr. Bud- 
dington, of Brooklyn, preached the sermon, and among those 
who assisted in the services were a Presbyterian and Episco- 
pal clergyman. Rev. A. H. Bradfordis the pastor. 


Philip Embury’s monument at Cambridge, N. Y., 
dedicated on the 20th inst., while honoring him, honors in 
reality the typical Local Preacher of American Methodism. 
Embury was the father of the order before he was the suc- 
cessful founder of the church. He came of humble origin, 
mingled with the lower classes of society, preached earnestly 
and tenderly, often weeping in the pulpit, and did not confine 





his operations to Cambridge Valley, but traveled for miles 
around. He was a local preacher, and Bishop Simpson, in his 
address at the dedication services, called attention to the fact 
that the growth of the church has been largely due to the 
local preachers—men authorized to preach without a salary, 
relying on their own labors for pecuniary resources to carry 
on the religious work. ‘* Fault has been found with the admis- 
sion of laymen into the pulpit, but I,” said the Bishop, “ have 
heard as good sermons from the lips of laymen as from regu- 
lar ministers. The services of laymen are needed, because 
not enough men are found to devote their whole time to 
evangelical work. The schools furnish men with subjects for 
thought, but the mass of men know nothing of these literary 
bequests of the past. The local preachers arise from the 
bosom of the common people.’ Embury was the first Method- 
ist minister who died in America. It is just a century since 
his death, and the monument erected at Cambridge is to his 
memory as the founder of American Methodism. It is the 
grateful tribute of the National Local Preachers’ Association, 
which now represents eleven thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-four of these preachers. As this order has never had 
any defined relation to the church, and no representation in 
the General Conference, one of the results of this Memorial 
celebration was a vote‘on the part of the Association to ask 
the next Conference to fix the local preachers’ true position 
and authority in the Cenomination. 


Tf there is any of the rebellious spirit of ’76 still walk- 
ing abroad in Long Island, it has changed its essence and 
descended in the ecclesiastical veins of some of our Baptist 
neighbors. Rev. J. Hyatt Smith has defied the power of the 
association to which he belongs—rank rebellion. The case 
presents the temptation of enlarging upon the possibility of 
a Baptist revolution, but it is wiser to defer to the facts. The 
Long Island Baptist Association held its annual mecting last 
week in Brooklyn, and in the course of its proceedings 
arraigned Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, pastor of the Lee Avenue 
Church, for departing from the faith and practice held by the 
ministers of the association. The direct charge was brought 
against him that he had penned and published the following 
words: ** The great majority of my church, if forced to vote, 
would vote open-communion.”” Mr. Smith, being present, 
was necessarily constrained to rise and either deny or explain 
the charge. He explained; and his explanation was, that # 
he were administering the communion, and a person should 
present himself about whose baptism he was not sure, he 
would not refuse the communion, but try toimpress that per- 
son with the doctrines of the church. Five pastors present 
claimed they would do likewise. But the association evidently 
put great faith in the public rumor that not only Mr. Smith, 
but his congregation as well, hada very visible leaning toward 
open-communion, and it accordingly voted not to expel the 
Lee Avenue Church from the association as was first sug- 
gested, but to appoint a committee of inquiry to sift the 
whole matter and report next year. Whereupon Mr. Smith 
denied the association's authority to do any such thing, and, 
as before stated, defied its power. So it would seem an issue 
is joined which involves an open-communion controversy in 
one of the stronghold communities of the regular Baptists. 
It is a mere spark as yet which a flood of Baptist sentiment 
may put out, but it has a year in which to blaze up if it 
chooses, before the association can throw any official cold 
water upon it. 





FOREIGN. 

One of Dr. Chalmer’s ablest co-workers in bringing 
about the establishment of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
who, since that great leader’s death, has held a foremost place 
among the Free Church divines, was the Rev. Robert Smith 
Candlish, D.D., of Glasgow. His decease has just been an- 
nounced. 


Her Majesty, Caroline Auguste, late Empress Dowa- 
ger of Austria, made a great many charitable bequests in her 
will, and testified her loyalty to the Catholic faith by setting 
apart five thousand florins to defray the expense of having 
five thousand holy masses read for her. Her Church may 
adore the piety expressed in this provision, but to the world at 
large her advice given to her great-grandsons would seem 
more to the purpose. ‘‘ May these,” she prays, ‘‘in spite of re- 
proach and derision, confess to their Saviour, live more for 
duty than ambition, advantages or pleasure, and always give 
joy to their parents.” 


Could Mexico put in practice all the Government's 
good intentions, no one could object to living there on the score 
of her un-republican and bigoted dnstitutions. Her Congress 
has recently decreed the separation of Church and State; it 
has prohibited itself from establishing any religion ; matri- 
mony is to be a civil contract; religious institutions cannot 
possess property ; and no contract is to be permitted which 
aims at the sacrifice of the liberty of man in the matter of 
work, education, and religious vows. Nothing could be more 
liberal than these provisions, and all that remains is for pop- 
ular Mexico to be educated up to their appreciation—a long 
task, it must be admitted. 


In a retrospective view of the Old Catholic Congress 
at Constance, the London Guardian points out that the Amer- 
ican Episcopalians, as represented there by two or three bish- 
ops and a number of the clergy, showed greater forwardness 
in their expressions of fraternal sympathy and fellowship 
than Dean Howson and the English representatives. The 
messages from the American Church seemed to it to speak 
more confidently of brotherly help and hope of union than 
those from England. “The elegant Latinity of the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s verses, or the special greetings sent by the Bishop of 
Winchester to his Old Catholic brethren, were but frigidness 
itself compared with the warm-hearted letter of the Bishop of 
Maryland, or the confident speech of the Bishop of Albany. 
If intercommunion comes—and an American bishop has been 
the first to venture on the phrase—it will be far easier to be 
accomplished between Old Catholics and Americans than be- 
tween Old Catholic and English Episcopalians.” 


Chicago’s lay preacher, Mr. D. L. Moody, has made 
himself, by his revival work, “in some sort the best known 
man in the English Tyneside towns.”’ In addition to what 
was said of him last week, we have the following from a Lon- 
donexchange: Perhaps the most remarkable meeting of the 
series, and those that Mr. Moody would doubtless count of 
the highest importance, have been the daily gatherings for 
prayer and praise in the Music Hall at Newcastle. This service 
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ment of the work, and it certainly indicates no small stir when 
in the very heart of a busy town like Newcastle, and in the 
very heart of business hours, from three to four hundred 
persons are found willing to set apart at least an hour for re- 
ligious purposes from their business. Occasionally admission 
has been made by ticket, singular to say, without any idea of 
restraining attendance, but to keep out professedly Christian 
people who attend to the exclusion of the class for which Mr. 
Moody’s efforts are designed. At Gateshead and the Tyne 
Theater, Newcastle, the ticket plan was tried with marked 
success. The congregations thus gathered, included some- 
thing like two thousand working men, the majority of whom 
are notin the habit of going to church. Mr. Moody’s move- 
ment is spoken of as “a religious awakening "’ that is blessing 
the Tyneside, which every one must rejoice at—but how can 
Chicago spare Mr. Moody? 








‘The Week. 





(From Tuesday, Oct. 21, to Monday, Oct. 27.] 


In France the prospects of the Monarchists are less 
brilliant than they were a fortnight ago. It has therefore 
been resolved not to precipitate defeat by being in a hurry to 
convene the Assembly. 





Sharp frosts have occurred at Memphis which, in the 
natural course of things, must put a stop to the yellow fever, 
although hardly any improvement is thus far reported. 
Deaths still average one or two score per day, and this will 
probably continue until all who are actually down with the 
fever recover or die. Few if any new cases are anticipated. 
At Shreveport, the epidemic may be regarded as at an end, 
but the people are in a very destitute and despondent condi- 
tion. 





' Ex-President Andrew Johnson has been in Wash- 
ington this week, where he was, as a matter of course, made 
much of, and serenaded, and invited to speak, and listened 
to, and cheered as though the memory of his official career 
were among the brightest episodes of our history. He spoke 
for nearly two hours from the balcony of his hotel, and 
touched upon nearly every subject which came into his head, 
from his own former policy, to currency questions and Ceesar- 
ism. 





No one excepting credulous readers of journals 
which manufacture: sensations to order when there is no 
news ever believed a word of the insinuations concerning 
foul play in the case of Captain Hall of the Polaris, and the 
investigations just concluded at Washington, leave, if we may 
accept the drift of the evidence which has leaked out, no doubt 
but that his death resulted from natural causes. The exam- 
ination has been conducted in the presence of experts, who 
questioned Dr. Bessels closely as to Captain Hall’s symptoms 
and the treatment which he received. 

A depraved young woman of London has been 130 
times in custody for drunkenness, and she has become such 
an adept in the matter of timing the successive stages of her 
intoxication, that she generally succeeds in becoming insen- 
sible near the dividing line of two police districts, that is to 
say, at the farthest possible remove from a station. Of 
course it takes four men and a stretcher to convey her to a 
place of shelter, and four police beats are for the time being 
unprotected. Thisis a very ingenious way of making trouble 
for the police, and leaving the coast clear for masculine ac- 
complices to do a little uninterrupted housebreaking. 








The Pall Mall Gazette ironically quotes the state- 
ment of a plain-spoken ex-convict in refutation of the pre- 
vailing belief that nothing is done in England for the promo- 
tion of ‘technical education.’’ The convict in question was 
imprisoned for a petty theft, and said, after serving out his 
term of sentence: “‘ Before I entered prison I knew nothing 
of burglary, now I could easily break into any house in Lon- 
don, and I know the shops where to obtain the needful tools 
for the purpose; all of which I learned from my fellow-pris- 
oners.’”’ Undoubtedly, American as well as English prisons 
are to a great degree schools for thieves, and it behooves us 
also to look out for the proper classification and separation 
of prisoners. 


In the Stokes case, much apparently credible testi- 
mony has been brought out to strengthen the plea of the de- 
fense that he went to the hotel with no definite expectation 
of meeting Fisk, and with no deliberate intention of killing 
him. That he was ready with his pistol is held to be only an 
additional proof that he was in constant fear of his life, and 
habitually went armed in anticipation of assassination at the 
hands of Fisk’s hirelings. All efforts to show that such was 
the case, as also the attempts to prove that Fisk was armed, 
and possibly fired at Stokes at the time of the rencontre, are 
a legitimate line of defense; but the attempt to prove that 
Fisk died from the effects of medical mal-treatment, and that 
he is the victim of hereditary insanity, are specimens of the 
kind of pleading which has brought our courts into disre- 
pute. The trial is likely to continue for some days. 

Army officers who write for the press are not favor- 
ites with the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s forces, and there is a joke current in 
English military circles to the effect that he has chosen for 
the Gold Coast expedition, so far as possible, officers who are 
addieted to ‘‘ quill-driving,” in the hope that the fever or the 
Ashantees will put an effectual stopper upon future com- 
munications. Of course, this is merely a joke, for nearly all 
the officers required have volunteered for this serviee. It is 
evident, however, that the duke is still down upon military 
authors, for at the close of the autumn maneuvers at Alder- 
shot, he assembled all the senior officers, and censured in the 
strongest terms the practice of having anything to do with the 
Press. Such talk strikes all progressive military men as very 
absurd, inasmuch as the armies of the world would be far 
behind their present state of efficiency, if professionals had 
failed to ventilate their views through the Press. 


i 





There is not much to be said regarding the elections 
whose results we stated, so far as possible, last week. The 
Republicans are beaten, save in Pennsylvania and Towa, 
which States they have carried by reduced majorities. In 





Ohio the Democrats have elected Governor, Legislature,and U. 
§.Senator. In Oregon they have carried the day,and in Califor- 
nia both the old parties are very satisfactorily beaten by the 
reformers. This result in California is the most significant of 
all. Neither the victory in Ohio nor the reduced Republican 
majorities elsewhere indicate a new lease of Democratic 
power. If some great question like that of last fall were to 
the fore, the Republicans would be as strong as ever. Cali- 
fornia, however, has ignored the old ties, letting the party 
hacks vote for their own cadidates, while the best men of 
both parties have united on men whom they believe to be 
trustworthy. There was a deal of “scratching’’ tickets done 
at all the elections, and it is a hopeful sign. It is the individ- 
ual voter’s assertion of his right to “ bolt.” If the events of 
the day have educated the average Democrat up to the point 
of erasing from his ballot names which he believes to belong 
to bad men, we have made a considerable stride toward a re- 
form of party politics. 


Among the notabie criminal investigations which 
have taken place in this vicinity, and to which we do not, as 
a rule, refer, is that of the Kelsey homicide, which has been 
for two months before a coroner’s jury at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island. This Kelsey, who appears to have been a respectable 
citizen of Huntington, was tarred and feathered a year or 
more ago by other respectable citizens for having been offen- 
sively persistent in his attentions to a young lady of that vil- 
lage. Whatever the truth may be in regard to this last charge, 
it is certain that he was tarred and feathered on the supposi- 
tion that he was guilty, and equally certain that he has not 
been seen since by any one who is willing to testify. A few 
weeks ago part of a human body was discovered in Long 
Island Sound, and the investigation which has since been 
prosecuted goes to prove that it was Kelsey. The jury has 
rendered a verdict to this effect, stating its conviction, more- 
over, that he met his death by violence at the hands of un- 
known persons, but accusing near a dozen well-known resi- 
dents in Huntington of having been “accessories before the 
act.”” The whole matter is involved in a most extraordinary 
tissue of contradictions and apparent perjuries, which the 
forthcoming trial will in all probability complicate still far- 
ther. 





According to writers of fiction it is not so very diffi- 
cult a matter to bring a drowning person to land, even though 
the distance to be passed over be very considerable; but 
people who have tried it, say that a drowning man is a very 
ugly customer, hard to approach without being seized, and 
hard to lay hold of effectually any how. In view of these 
difficulties and dangers, a swimming-club in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, has invented a “‘dummy,”’ on which members who 
wish to practice life-saving may try their hands. It is con- 
structed with outstretched arms, is of doubtful buoyancy, and 
is thrown into the water and rescued whenever any one isin the 
mood for violent aquatic exertions. The exercise is described 
as somewhat exhausting, and when the “dummy” was first 
submitted to the manipulations of the swimmers, he so ob- 
stinately refused to be landed that some of the clubmen were 
nearly drowned by his, or possibly by their own, perverse- 
ness. In the course of time, however, a degree of skill was 
acquired, which enabled the members at the closing exhibi- 
tion of the season to land the figure triumphantly amid the 
plaudits of admiring spectators. The idea is a capital one, 
and is capable of much improvement. An india-rubber man, 
for nstance, would, if properly ballasted, be very slippery, 
anc. a:imost as unmanageable as a human being, while at the 
same time he would not be so dangerous in a sea-way as the 
hard-headed wooden “dummy” of Aberdeen must have 
been. 


By far the most important question to be voted on 
in this State next week is whether our judges are to be chosen 
by a popular vote or to be appointed by the Governor. 
The Legislature may or may not show some small im- 
provement over its predecessors; the Judges who are in 
nomination are not so bad as we have grown accustomed 
to in our twenty-seven years of an elective judiciary; 
but these matters will, to a great degree, take care of 
themselves, or will be taken care of by local committees. 
The vital question seems to be ignored by the politicians. 
No mention of it is made in any of the platforms, nor do any 
of the great dailies save the Tribune give it the promi- 
nence which is its due. The most satisfactory reason which 
occurs to us for this silence is the fact that the “* professional”’ 
hates to see the number of elective offices diminished, and 
hates especially to see the judicial bench raised, in a sense, 
above his reach. As we go to press an address is published by 
the Bar Association which, in connection with Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton’s pamphlet, is very strong testimony against our present 
system of electing Judges. We cannot quote enough of these 
documents to show their force, but let every one who votes 
next week remember that New York has never had a Gov- 
ernor who would knowingly appoint a bad Judge for politi- 
cal ends; that the jurisdiction of a good-for-nothing Ward 
politician, if he be made a Circuit Judge, extends from Mon- 
tauk Point to St. Regis and Chautauqua ; that our experience 
of our elective judiciary shows that such characters do get 
themselves chosen, and that now is the time to make a change 
for the better. 


Rear-Admiral Almy, Flag Officer of the South 
Pacific Squadron, reports, under date of October 6th, an 
affair in which he acted with commendable energy and dis- 
cretion. Since 1846, absolute freedom of transit across the 
Isthmus of Darien has been guaranteed to the United States 
by virtue of a treaty originally made with New Grenada, and 
assumed by the various governments into which that state 
has since resolved itself. In consideration of this privilege 
we undertook to maintain the neutrality of the route and the 
rights of sovereignty which New Granada possessed over the 
territory. This treaty is still in force. Consequently, when 
the revolutions which are perennially brewing in Mexican 
and South American States culminated in Panama about the 
end of September, the President of Panama notified the Flag 
Officer that it was no longer in his power to protect the rail- 
road. A force of 130 men, properly officered, was at once 
landed with instructions to protect the railroad property and 
furnish escorts for trains. Almost immediately the New 
Grenadian “ins” and “ outs’ began to shoot at one another, 
and it became necessary to increase the detail on shore. 
Fighting was kept up for several days, but by dint of care 
and watchfulness our blue jackets were able to do their 
duty so effectually that the trains ran regularly to Aspin- 





wall, and passengers and specie have been transported with- 
out serious delay. Rear-Admiral Almy reports the troubles 
apparently at an end: He has accordingly withdrawn all but 
a small detail of men who still keep guard at the railroad 
station as a corps of observation. 

The Committee of Seventy made its farewell bow to 
the public in the shape of an address which modestly reviews 
its labors during the two years of its existence, and sets forth 
the reasons why it should no longer maintain its organiza- 
tion. Itis the fashion to say that if this notable committee 
had adjourned sine die a year ago it would have gone into 
history with a far more honorable record than it can now 
claim. The fact is that the committee has suffered from a 
disease which is epidemic, and the wonder is that it sur- 
vived to accomplish inthe main the work for which it was 
created. Symptoms of politics showed themselves almost 
immediately after its organization, but never incapacitated it 
while there was serious work to do. Matters have been 
slowly growing worse perhaps, but only as it became 
evident that the labors of the committee were practically 
over: and if members have successfully sought office, they 
are not to be recklessly blamed. That the committee was 
not promptly and unequivocally captured by the politicians 
is one of the most extraordinary facts in its record, consider- 
ing the circumstances under which it was called together. 
There are many who feel that the dissolution of the commit- 
tee is premature. Of these Mayor Havemeyer was the 
spokesman in a letter written prior to the final meeting. He 
protests that the adjournment is most inopportune, and re- 
gards it asa virtual surrender of the case against Tweed, and 
of reform ingeneral. Taken in connection with the retire- 
ment of Attorney-General Barlow, Tweed's case does look 
rather hopeful from his point of view, and it will be surprising 
if we elect a Legislature less corrupt and venial than its pre- 
decessors. Nevertheless it is perhaps as well that the com- 
mittee should disappear before becoming identified with a 
party, as it must inevitably have done before long. 


One of those rumors based upon misapprehension, 
which are so fruitful of trouble in this world, was started in 
this city on Tuesday, and caused a deal of comment among 
people not very favorable to the President's capacities as a 
financier. It appears that at an informal meeting of Bank 
officials, the President of the Metropolitan National Bank took 
aletter from President Grant from his pocket and read or 
commented upon a portion of its contents. An hour after- 
ward, Wall Street had it that the President had declared his 
intention to order the purchase for Government account of 
any number of millions’ worth of foreign exchange, and to 
use the $44,000,000 reserve indefinitely. Of course the street 
was in a tumult, which telegrams from Secretary Richardson 
failed to allay. Editors commented upon the President's 
action, and speculated upon its results in the most profound 
manner, until the extract from the letter was published. 
Here it is: ** But cannot the bank presidents be brought to- 
gether and resolve to aid each other and business interests 
generally ? The Government then will do all in its power. To- 
morrow I will consider the question with a view to do all in 
my power for the relief now so much needed.” This is a 
natural result of having a taciturn President. If he were 
given to talking and writing all the time, people would think 
nothing of such remarks; but he says so little that the most 
common-place words are magnified beyond all account. By 
far the most important action of the bank officers was taken 
after the explosion of the Presidential canard. It was the 
passage of a resolution discontinuing the “equalization,” that 
is to say the pooling, of Legal Tenders after the Ist of Novem- 
ber. This means that the effects of the panic have so far 
passed that the banks can stand alone by the beginning of 
next week. Meanwhile, we are assured from Washington 
that the reserve will be used only to meet the current ex- 
penses of the Treasury. 





The New York Times has published an elaborata 
statement concerning the trades in this city, showing the 
effect of the panic. Assurance is given, editorially, that the 
facts were carefully ascertained and verified. According to 
this statement the drygoods trade is at present in a rather 
bad way, but the heads of large firms declare their belief ina 
speedy improvement. The universal tendency just now is to 
suspend operations. The wholesale dealers look with sus- 
picion upon country merchants, and the retailers are over- 
stocked, with no customers as yet to relieve them. Goods 
will certainly be needed ere long throughout the country, 
and even at reduced prices sales must be made. The grocery 
dealers give a more favorable report, their trade having 
been less affected by the panic. Business is as yet limited to 
present wants. Stagnation almost complete prevails in the 
leather trade, but collections are made without difficulty, and 
the tanneries are fully occupied in filling orders already given. 
In the demand for boots and shoes there is a marked falling 
off. Wool commands about the same prices as before the 
panic, but buyers are holding back, and as large importations 
are not expected, it is quite possible that higher prices may 
obtain later in the season. Cotton is dull, but brokers are 
hopeful in view of the gradual improvement of facilities for 
the negotiation of exchange. The prevailing disposition is 
now to keep on the safe side. All the engagements entered 
into before the panic have, so far as is known, been promptly 
met, which is, so far as it goes, an encouraging feature. It is 
to be noted that these engagements are smaller and fewer 
than is usual at this season. A heavy demand is expected 
from England. A dull season is expected by the iron men, 
but great activity is looked for in the spring. Upon the 
whole, the situation is by no means discouraging. Petroleum 
has been but little affected, the only appreciable change being 
in the export demand. There were no suspensions, and credit 
is good throughout the trade. The demand for paper has 
fallen off fifteen or twenty per cent. during the past two 
months. This has reacted on the mills, many of which are 
compelled to run on half time or suspend entirely, and prices 
are so low as to be hardly remunerative. Sales of sewing- 
machines have so greatly decreased that the companies are 
anticipating a very hard winter. The lumber and building 
trades generally are dull, and so are almost all minor sub- 
divisions of the commercial world. As a general rule, the 
stagnation appears to be the natural resul of panic, but con- 
fidence is steadily improving, even in the face of events cal- 
culated to check its revival, and although a dull season for 
all and hard times for many must be expected, the situation 
is not half so bad as it might be. 
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LOVE’S STRATAGEMS. 
BY M. BAYARD CLARKE. 
(From the Spanish of Calderon de la Barca.} 


HE cunning archer, when he fain would bring 

Prone to the earth a heron on the wing, 
Aims not where now the passing mark he sees, 
But, claiming helpful tribute from the breeze, 
Lets fly his shaft one side that it may light 
Full in its bosom’s spotless snowy white. 
Tho bold yet careful sailor of the main, 
He who hath laid a yoke and placed a rein 
Upon the fierce and furious sea, to bend 
Its wild and boisterous nature to his end, 
Steers not straight onward, but with artful skill 
Deludes opposing waves and gains his will. 
The warrior who would take some fortress strong, 
Feels that in arms deceit is not a wrong, 
And seeks with military art and care 
By stratagem to win it unaware ; 
Force,yielding up to craft its vantage-ground, 
First at another fort the alarm will sound. 
The hidden mine that winds its devious course 
E’en from the fire itself conceals its force ; 
Nor lets its fatal pregnant power be known 
Until in blazing thunderbolts ’t is shown. 
Now, if my love aims in the realms of air, 
And like the fowler seeks its quarry there, 
Or sails a mariner upon the seas 
To tempt the doubtful fortune of the breeze, 
Or like a mine bursts forth with sudden rage 
Its fierce and latent passion to assuage, 
Does it seem strange that I with careful art 
Conceal the feelings of my inmost heart 
Until Love is triumphant everywhere, 
And Lin fire and water, and in earth and air, 
Shall hit—or reach—or conquer—or o’erthrow 
My game—my port—my fortress—or my foe ? 





~The Household. 


OUR BEST ANNUALS.—II. 


BY JOHN 8. DICKIE. 





T seems strange to us that people will not ac- 
cept what we say as conclusive. This must be a 
weakness on their part, from the fact that it is notany 
on ours. We love to give advice. We are willing to 
deny ourself almost any thing in order to enjoy the 
privilege of advising either friend or foe on any question 
known to humanity. It doesn’t make any particular 
difference, however, whether our knowledge is very pro- 
found on the subject in hand or not. Our friends do 
not expect it, and profundity is generally more bother 
than it’s worth. We give advice, too, without asking 
it in turn. We know that it is indeed better to give 
than to receive; and we always feel, after the manner 
ot the truly benevolent, that we should do ourselves a 
grievous wrong to accept advice in return for advice 
given; and we hope our feelings in this regard will be 
respected. 

There are some unfeeling individuals, however, who 
accept advice, with the alarming proviso that it will 
be taken for what it is worth. There is something in- 
expressibly shocking in all this, and it is indeed rare 
that we offer anything to the public on such condi- 
tions; but under the present circumstances we are will- 
ing so todo. Yes, reader, please accept these desultory 
talks on flowers for — for what you think they are 
worth. There are moments of sorrow and hours of 
extreme anguish, but let it pass. Do so, and we will 
pass on to the 

AGERATUM. 

This flower is not very generally cultivated, simply 
because the great majority know little or nothing 
about it. It is preéminently a bouquet flower, although 
fine for the garden, as it remains in bloom several 
months. We noticed, a few days since, in one of our 
public parks, several fine beds of blue ageratum, pre- 
senting a most beautiful appearance, especially at a 
distance. The color is the particularly valuable thing 
about this flower. We have few blue flowers, and they 
are more plenty in early spriug than in late summer, 
when blossoms of almost every other shade of color 
are abundant. The cultivation of the ageratum, there- 
fore, should not be neglected on this account, if no 
other. It never disappoints, if it does not surprise, and 
is of inestimable value for all decorative purposes, 

The seed of this flower is very fine, although it ger- 
minates freely. Itis best sown in a cold frame. Make 
no drills. Level the little patch where you intend to 
sow the seed, and merely sprinkle on the surface. 
Then press down with a board, and the seed is sown. 
Where seed is sown in this manner—and all which is 
very fine should be—you will find it necessary to 
sprinkle gently at least twice a day. Fine seeds will 
generally germinate quickly, and the little radical 
which shoots out needs constant moisture, or it will 
perish. The fact is, fully one-half the failures in rais- 
ing flowering plants from seed is attributable to neglect 
in watering the plant from the time the seed begins to 
swell until the seed-leaves are developed. 

Our catalogues tell us the ageratum is hardy. We 
do not think so. Our experience tells us exactly the 
opposite; and we are comvelled to classify it as half- 
hardy, at least. It is ther-sore not best to set out the 
plants before the fifteenth uf May. We would not ad- 
vise its cultivation on the’jawn, however. Give it a 
neat little bed inthe garde’: setting the plants one foot 
apart each way. This is u*pessary, as the ageratum is 

a robust grower when «fe started, and branches 
freely. “a 
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There are several varieties advertised, and while the 


Tom Thumb is of the best habit, and consequently bet- 


ter adapted for bedding, the A. Mexicanum is decid- 
edly the best, as the flowers are bluer, and the plant 
more easily managed. 

We now take the extreme liberty of demanding, in 
as authoritative a manner as possible, the undivided 
attention of the reader, while we consider a flower ad- 
mired by all and despised by none, 

THE PANSY. 

This flower is properly not an annual. It may safely 
be termed an imperfect perennial. It has been known 
to bloom three seasons in succession. Such instances 
are rare, however. The fact is, in this latitude, the 
pansy must be termed strictly a biennial, flowering the 
second season, although farther South, where the win- 
ters are less rigorous, it may partake more of the na- 
ture of a perennial. 

There is no denying the fact that but few succeed in 
the cultivation of pansies. This is not because the 
fiower is delicate, or needs extra care and culture, but 
because it is not understood. When the grower can 
comprehend the true nature of this exquisite flower, 
then, and then only, can he succeed in its cultivation. 

Pansy seed should be purchased of a first-class seeds- 
man. In no kind of flower-seed are you so liable to 
be cheated as in this. The mixed varieties are the 
most desirable, as you will thus obtain a great variety 
of color, and perhaps some novelty or other, which is, 
by the way, one of the most pleasing features in flori- 
culture. 

Our plan is to sow the seed in a nicely prepared bed, 
about the first of May. As soon as the plants appear, 
we thin them out thoroughly, or, in lieu of that, ‘‘ bide 
a_wee,”’ and transplant the thinnings—which can be 
easily done, providing your stock of patience is of 
reasonable size. The first of June these plants will be 
ready for the permanent bed. And here it behooves 
us to speak particularly of the soil. Pansies can be 
grown along the roadside, if growth be the only con- 
sideration. But the blossoms will be poverty stricken 
and half starved. The richer the soil the finer the 
flower in this case, surely. For enriching the pansy 
bed, nothing is equal to decayed cow-manure. Incor- 
porate thoroughly with the soil, and set out the plants 
a foot one way, by eight inches the other. Nothing 
farther needs to be done, save the one important item 
—that of keeping the flower-buds picked off as fast as 
they appear. Beware of allowing the plants to ma- 
ture a single blossom. Of course they wili bloom if 
you let them, but it will be imperfectly, nevertheless, 
as they are bound to appear in the hottest and driest 
weather. The great objection, however, is that this 
premature blooming destroys the strength of the plant 
and prevents its enduring the winter. By keeping 
them all picked off, on the other hand, and protecting 
slightly with leaves or straw during the severest 
weather, these plants which have been so much trouble 
to you will be amoung the first green things to greet 
your eyes in the spring; and in all good time will pre- 
sent your astonished eyes with an assortment of flow- 
ers which any florist might envy. The larger blossoms 
come in early spring, and of course grow smaller as 
summer advances; but as the cooler weather of fall 
appears, they will increase in size and beauty and con- 
tinue in blossom until after hard frosts. 

We would not advise keeping pansy plants over the 
second winter. Raise new plantations each year— 
from boughten seed, and not that of your own saving 
—and thus keep a fresh stock on hand for the year to 
come. 














MR. AND MRS. HOUDAN. 
BY MRS, L. B. BACON. 


FRIEND gave my friends Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
nabas a pair of Houdans. They were sent by 
express more than a hundred miles, and arrived in the 
office at this end of the line on Saturday, P. M., last 
April, when Mrs. Houdan, as if to justify all that had 
been said in her praise, straightway laid an egg. From 
this it will be inferred that they were chickens, and 
not pigs or puppies. 

I do not know the meaning of the word Houdan, 
nor its origin. I am inclined to think the nomencla- 
ture of fowls is chiefly arbitrary and fanciful. Possibly 
the Bramahs and Cochin Chinas take their names from 
their native land—the Silver Grays and Golden Pheas- 
ants from their colorand form; but why the Houdans, 
and Dorkings and such like are called so, each after its 
kind, I don’t pretend to know. I am not read up in 
that particular ’ology which treats of this subject. 

The peculiar features of the Houdan’s are a long 
slender neck, a small head from which depends a 
graceful feathery tassel, vulgarly called a top-knot. 
They are black and white-speckled, which is not so 
much one of their features as their complexion, and 
they have bright yellow legs, with five toes on each 
foot, whereas a full complement for an ordinary 
chicken is only four. What earthly use they can have 
for that fifth toe sticking out behind I can’t imagine; 
but if nothing is made in vain, so I suppose is not that. 

It is said tbat blue blood is sure to reveal itself ina 
lady’s instep. I do not know how true that is, but I 
do know that a pure blooded Houdan may always be 
known by his toes. 

Their one distinguishing characteristic is, that they 
are perpetual layers, and that, everybody must 
acknowledge, is a thing to be desired in a hen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnabas were delighted with the gift; 





but there were some preliminaries to be arranged in 
the hennery before it was considered expedient to in- 
troduce the new comers. There were already five 
roosters there, and one of them, by force of arms, had 
established his right to rule the roost. He was, of 
course, prepared for the spit—ditto number two, whose 
disposition was no better than his brother’s. Then it 
was thought safe to introduce the strangers; but it 
was a sad mistake—almost a fatal one; indeed, but for 
human intervention, Mr. Houdan’s career would have 
ended before it began. Two more of the belligerents 
suffered the death penalty for their offenses. Number 
five had always been an underling. He had never be- 
fore dared to crow, or strut, or wait upon a modest 
little hen to a hop, or even to eat a kernel of corn 
until the others were served; but no sooner were the 
four reigning princes, one after the other, led to the 
block than presto!—what a change! 

Number five came out with all the pride and pomp 
of a champion pugilist—so demoralizing is a little 
power to natures such as his, 

And so it was that no less than five roosters had to 
be sacrificed in order that Mr. Houdan might tako 
peaceable possession of his new home. 

But oh! such a looking bird as he was may I never 
see again. Shorn of his tail feathers and his beauti- 
ful top-knot, one eye put out, it was feared, hopeless- 
ly, his comb a mass of blood-clots, himself “ half kilt 
intirely,”” as Maggie declared, it would have been a 
mercy to complete the deed of death. But that could 
not be thought of. He was tenderly nursed for days 
and weeks, and although I would not affirm that Mr. 
Barnabas sat up with him nights, I do know that he 
went out every night and put Mr. Houdan upon the 
roost, for the poor fellow could not rise above his 
level for a long time. 

It was not thought best to dispose of all the old hens 
which were to the manor born, because one hen could 
hardly supply a family of four persons, who were fond 
of eggs cooked in every possible way, including fritters 
and sponge-cake, unless she laid an egg every hour of 
the twenty-four, and that is not to be expected even 
of a perpetual layer. 

Mrs. Houdan adapted herself gracefully to her new 
surroundings. Not one of the old harem seemed jeal- 
ous or envious of her, because she was a traveled hen, 
and had some elements of beauty which they bad not. 
No doubt they admired her queenly head-gear, but 
seemed none the less contented with their own, and 
when Mrs. Houdan had laid her first nest-full of eggs, 
one of them kindly volunteered to do the setting, and 
relieve her new acquaintance from the long confine- 
ment. 

I do not think Mr. Barnabas really counted his chick- 
ens before they were hatched, but he certainly gave a 
name to each of the thirteen, and wrote it on their 
respective shells before they were even set upon. 

Aud they all hatched—but twelve; that was a prom- 
ising beginning certainly. But that one chicken was 
naturally an object of interest. It wasn’t exactly a 
lion, but then it wasa Houdan, which is about as near it 
as could be expected, considering its parentage. Strange 
to say, it was the only one of the whole nest-full whose 
name could not be deciphered after the incubation was 
ended. Mrs. Barnabas was anxious that it should be 
carefully housed and fed, *‘ because,”’ said she, “if the 
Houdan eggs are going to hatch at the rate of one 
chicken to thirteen eggs, we must take the best care of 
that one, or our number will increase but slowly.” 

But Mr. Barnabas insisted that he would not make a 
coop for one chicken. His was the better wisdom, for 
in two weeks the foster-mother had taught that young 
Houdan to fly upon the highest perch in the roost. 

Was n’t he almost a lion? 

A second setting of Mrs. Houdan’s eggs did better. 
True, there were more eggs, but the proportion was 
considerably greater, for the result was two chickens, 
the prettiest I ever saw, and they with their mother 
were allowed a house to themselves. ‘“‘ What a yard 
full of these speckled beauties we shall have by fall," 
said Mrs. Barnabas, “if the number goes on in geomet- 
rical progression, with a ratio of two."’ But it is not 
well to be too sanguine. One hen that was setting for- 
sook her nest, and the eggs were tbrown away. But 
another hatched out nine, which was a great advance. 
Mrs. Houdan, not in the least discouraged, kept on 
laying, but generously denied herself the delights of 
motherhood. Meanwhile, such a queer thing happen-: 
ed. Out of that nest of eggs that were forsaken and 
thrown away, by some freak, cameachicken. After 
being coddled a few hours in the kitchen he was adopt- 
ed by the good mother who had the two, and named 
“little Mac.’’ He had the run of all the coops in the 
yard, and he could put his little tufted head under any 
of the mother-hens as welcome as ono of their own 
brood; not another of all the chicks could do sucha 
thing as that. ° 

About this time the census was taken, and the result 
was just twenty chickens—five broods, all told. The 
favorites, were little orphaned Mac and the twins. 
these last were such perfeet beauties, and so much alike 
that I do not believe their own mother could detect 
one feather’s difference. 

But in an evil day there came an evil cat and fed 
upon those chickens, Qne of the twins was the first 
victim—then six were taken from another coop, and 
at last dear little Mac was snatched away right before 
our face and eyes. 

This was a sad time for Mr. and Mrs. Barnabas. But 
if the summer is long enough, and Mrs, Houdan keeps 
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-on laying, they do not despair of having a chicken-pie 
for Thanksgiving. 

I must refer once more to Mr. Houdan. He is not 
blind of one eye, as it was feared he would be. His 
plumage is restored to its pristine beauty, and a right 
regal bird is he. He seems to realize that they have 
not made a very profitable season of it, and in order 
to make good some part of the deficit in the hen treas- 
ury, he has taken upon himself the care of some of the 
lonely little chicks—established a kind of day-nursery 


'—while their mothers are compelled to leave them for 


a time, presumably at nis suggestion, to attend to the 
business of laying. Isn’t he kind and fatherly? and 
is n't his example worthy of imitation? 


‘The Little Folks, 














THE BLACK- EYED-SU: ANS. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


‘JNHE first one in the house who had any was 
a little Ben Bowen. He went on an errand for old 
Mrs. Starbuck, and when he came back she gave him 
five black-eyed-Susans. He ran home with them held 
tight in his little warm hand, and showed them to 
May; and, of course, the Gillett children wanted to 
see them too. They looked for all the world like little 
round, scarlet peas with a shiny black dot on each one. 
None of the children had even so much as heard of 
black-eyed-Susans before, and they thought they were 
wonderful. 

* Dey looks like big red beads, do n't dey ?”’ said little 
May in delight, hoping that by-and-by Ben would let 
her play with them. 

“Only you can’t string them,” said Maggie Gillett. 
**T wish I had them to put in my ivory box.” 

“ They ’re beauties, anyway,’’ remarked Ada Gillett, 
bending her flaxen curls over them; ‘I think they are 
fairies’ foot-balls. Give them to me Benny, and I will 
give you my cornelian ring!”’ 

“Well, I will,” said Benny, dazzled into consent, 
but the moment the exchange was made he was sorry. 
What, had he parted with his handful of wonders for 
amere ring? May and Maggie looked on in dismay, 
they wanted them so much themselves. 

“T’m going to get some more,” said Benny sturdily, 
putting on his torn straw hat. He meant to go to Mrs. 
Starbuck’s and wait for another errand. 

* What’s all this fuss about?’ exclaimed some one 
who landed at this moment in the center of the room 

tafter a double summersault. It was Jem Towne, the 
neighbor’s son, who was always on hand full of teazing 
and mischief. 

** Ho, I know what they are,’’ he said, when Ada had 
carefully shown him her treasures. ‘ They 're nothing 
but beans; they grow in Africa, and the sailors bring 
them home. My uncle brought mea whole lot once; 
1’ve got them around home somewhere.” 

‘““Mrs. Starbuck says they are black-eyed-Susans,”’ 
said Benny. 

“Yes, black-eyed-Susans—that’s the name of ’em,”’ 
said Jem, witha wise air. ‘“ Did she give you that ring 
for’em? I’ll find mine and bring some over, if you ’ll 
bu; ’em.” 

This the girls were eager to do, and away went Jem. 
Away went Benny, too, over to Mrs. Starbuck’s, and 
was just in time. for she wanted some eggs from the 
store. Benny got them for her, and she gave him a 
penny. 

“T’d rather have black-eyed-Susans,” said Benny, 
looking disappointed. 

* Why, land sakes, child, then you shall, if I’ve any 
got any left. Here, hunt in my work-bag. I found 
them in my son’s pocket when I was mending his 
jacket last time he came home from Injy. Here’s six, 
and that’s every one there is!” 

Ben ran home again with his handful, but this time 
he was determined not to part with any. Maggie and 
May coaxed in vain, not one would he give or sell, but 
he said they might play with them 

So that evening they had a good time out in the 
kitchen, where Mrs. Bowen sat at work picking over 
sea-moss. Mrs. Gillett came down out of her room 
and sat there, too, in what the children called the pea- 
cock chair, because it was stuffed and covered with 
calico printed all over with gay-colored peacocks. 
Mrs. Gillett was Mrs. Bowen’s boarder; she had come 
from the city with her two daughters to stay through 
the summer in this old seaport town for the sake of the 
salt air. 

The children played all the evening with the black- 
eyed-Susans. They made belieye they were marbles, 
and had several games; then they played house with 
them, and made believe they were fine ladies, dressed 
in scarlet with black hats. Then they pretended they 
were little African princes, changed into this shape by 
some dreadful enchanter. Ada said it made her think 
of astory she had read in the Arabian Nights, where 
there was a lake full of fishes of all sorts of beautiful 
‘colors, that had been. people once. Maggie and May 
and Ben listened in delighted wonder, and, when they 
were all sent off to bed, there was not a child of them 
but what dreamed of black-eyed-Susans all night long. 

The next day Jem appeared with twelve. He was 
very business-like, and drove hard bargains. He made 
Maggie give him her red leather ball for five, and May 
bought four with a little wooden ladder her father had 
made her. Ada took the other three, and gave him a 


Red Riding-Hood picture-book she bad in her trunk. 





Jem was very much interested in his part as merchant. 
He said he had no more black-eyed-Susans of his own, 
but he could go around to aailors’ houses and find 
some, he guessed, if the children would agree to buy 
them. 

They were all eagerness, and ready to promise any- 
thing. Adasaid she wanted a hundred to take home 
when she went; so then, of course, Maggie wanted a 
hundred too, and so did May and Ben. 

“Well, then,” said Jem, “‘why don’t you have a bank 
and put your Susans in as fast as you get them, so you 
won't lose them, just as people put in their money? 
Then when you each have a hundred, you can take 
‘em out. I’ll be banker, and keep account.” 

The children thought this wasa charming plan, only 
they wanted the bank where they could look at it. 
Jem brought it over that very afternoon, and chris- 
tened it the “‘ Bank of Africa.’’ It was an old worn- 
out tea-pot of his mother’s, with the cover fastened 
down tight, and it was just the easiest thing in the 
world to drop the black-eyed-Susans one by one down 
the nose. 

“Tf it was ’nt for its being a bank,” said Maggie, ‘I 
would n’t put mine in, for I want them to play with. 
Now, Jem, you hurry and bring us more as fast as you 
can, so we can get our hundreds quick and take them 
out.” 

Jem said he would. He should have to go all over 
the town, he expected, to every captain’s house and 
every sailor’s house, to see who had ever brought any 
home, and he might have to pay high for them, but he 
would do it. Then hetold them the rules of the bank: 
they must never open it to look in, and never shake 
any of the Susans out, or some might get lost. They 
might lift it, and they might rattle it, but they never 
must open it. 

**’*Cause if any get lost, you know,” he explained, ‘I 
shall have to make ’em up, and I can’t afford that.’ 

The children agreed, and felt very important when 
he put their bank-books into their hands. These were 
slips of blue paper, with aname at the top of each one. 
Every time they made a deposit of black-eyed-Susans, 
they were to put down the number on these slips, and 
then they could tell auy time by adding up how near 
they were toa hundred. After a great deal of debate 
it was decided to keep the bank in the wood-shed. 
This was always locked at night, so it would be per- 
fectly safe. Ada wanted it keptin the sitting-room 
but of course that never would do. In the first place, 
Mrs. Bowen never would allow an old tea-pot there, 
even if it was the “ Bank of Africa;’’ and in the next 
place, if she did, every one who came in would be 
wanting to open it. Soit was decided to keep it in 
the wood-shed behind an empty raisin box. 

Jem was now fairly established as a black-eyed- 
Susan merchant. The next day he brought fifteen, and 
said he had been away up to Captain Macy’s on the 
hill. For these he received a boat from Benny, a rag- 
doll from May, four sandal-wood beads from Ada, and 
a sugar heart from Maggie. The children played with 
their black-eyed-Susans a little while, and then very 
contentedly dropped them into the bank. All but 
May. She reserved hers just this once to plant in a 
flower-pot, hoping that a beautiful African bean vine 
would spriug up there and bear pods upon pods full of 
black-ey ed-Susans., 

** It does beat all,’’ said Mrs. Bowen to Mrs. Gillett, 
“to see how crazy those children are over those little 
red beans! ”’ 

Mrs. Gillett smiled languidly; she did not care what 
Ada and Maggie were about, as long as they were 
happy and out of harm’s way. 

The enthusiasm increased. Not a day passed that 
Jem did not appear, now with ten, now with fifteen, 
now perhaps with only five or six of the precious black- 
eyed-Susans. He came with the air of a hero who had 
been through toils innumerable, and the children in 
their fervor were ready to sacrifice everything to his 
demands. One by one went all the little treasures they 
had hitherto doted on. Now it was Maggie’s beautiful 
little ivory box, now it was May’s small chairs and 
table, all of Benny’s lead soldiers had to go, and his 
trumpet and his old knife. Ada parted with a bead- 
basket, and four elegant paper dolls. But the black- 
eyed-Susans were accumulating rapidly, that was the 
joy and triumph of it to the children. They actually 
began to feel like misers over their hoard. It was their 
greatest pleasure to go every little while to the bank, 
and lift it and rattle it, and notice that it was really 
getting heavier all the while. The day Ada sold her 
fourth paper doll, she counted up and found she had 
ninety-five black-eyed-Susans in the bank. Benny had 
ninety-three, Maggie had ninety-six, and little May 
had eighty-four. By another week they might safely 
calculate on each having a hundred. Ada and Maggie 
expected to make a great sensation with theirs among 
their friends when they went back to the city. 

‘“* Where on earth, mother, do you suppose Jem gets 
all those things that are stowed away up in hisroom?”’ 
said Susan Towne that very day, as she came down 
stairs; “‘I went to put his stockings in his chest, and it 
is half-full of trinkets and playthings. I can’t geta 
word out of him, only that he is going to set up a 
store!” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Towne, uneasily, 
*“T can’t keep track of all his mischief. Heran through 
here just now, and upset my pan of dried peas all over 
the shelf, I guess those Gillett children over to Mrs. 
Bowen's let him have some of those things. He told 
me he was getting ready to be a peddler.” 





“Well, I'm going over to Mrs. Bowen's to see about 
it,’ said Susan, energetically, ‘for I don’t believe he 
has any business with that ivory box, and all those 
fancy notions!" 

And over she went. The children were all called in, 
and in a very straightforward way told her about the 
black-eyed-Susans that Jem brought to them every 
day. 

“And you know,” said Ada, very politely, “it isa 
good deal of trouble for him to go all over the town, 
from house to house, to get them for us, and so we give 
him things to pay him.” 

“All over town, from house to house!" exclaimed 
Susan Bowen, “ why he has been clamming and fishing 
every day for a fortnight. He has n’t been down town 
atall. Let me see the black-eyed-Susans.” 

“O, they ’re in the bank!” said Maggie, and so then 
they had to explain all about the bank, and Miss Susan 
was taken out to see it. She took it in her hands at 
once and began to open it. 

“You mustn’t open it, it’s against the rule!" said 
little Ben Bowen. 

“IT don't care for the rules!"’ said Miss Susan, grimly, 
as she turned the teapot over, and poured a quantity 
of dried peas out on the floor! The children looked 
on in utter dismay, and Ada Gillett’s face turned 
crimsen. May began to cry, but Maggie sprang fer- 
ward and examined the teapot. 

“QO, that wicked, wicked Jem Towne!” she cried, 
“*he has taken away all our lovely black-eyed-Susana, 
and there were almost four hundred, and he has put 
these horrid old peas here instead!” 

“The fact is,” said Susan, unsparingly, ‘“‘ he has been 
trading with you for the same ones over and over, 
and as fast as you haye put them in here, he has taken 
them out. Have you any in your pockets?” 

Yes, the four children had just five apiece, which 
they had bought of Jem not more than an hour before. 

‘That's all there are, you may depend on it,"’ said 
Susan. ‘He has used them over and over. But you 
shall have all your little notions back anyhow!" 

So, saying, she marched home again, and filled her 
apron from Jem’s chest with dolls, boats, beads, boxes, 
allsorts of toys and keep-sakes, and did not stop till 
she had laid them all down in a heap on Mrs. Bowen's 
table. The children crowded around to sort them, 
and divide property. It was something to have all 
the old treasures back, but they felt terribly defrauded 
about the black-eyed-Susans. It was almost impossi- 
ble for them to believe that there were not nearly 
four hundred somewhere, and it seemed so poverty- 
stricken to be left with only five apiece. 

‘But I have free planted in my flower-pot," said 
little May, with a gleam of hope. 

But Maggie, too suspicious now to believe anything, 
went to the little flower-pot which had been so care- 
fully tended and watered. and dug up the earth with 
her fingers. She found three peas there, just begin- 
ning to sprout, and no black-eyed-Susans at all! That 
broke poor May down completely. 

It was just as Susan Towne said, and Jem did not deny 
it when he found he was discovered. But he laughed 
and said he meant to tell them all about it when they 
opened the “Bank of Africa,’ and that it was only 
a good joke. 

It is a great while ago that all this happened, and I 
don’t know as I should ever have heard the story if I 
had not been walking through Salom’s Bazar some 
weeks since with a friend, and we presently reached a 
counter where stood a box full of black-eyed-Susana, 
selling at ten cents a cupful. She bought a cupful at 
once, and told me with a smile that one of the long- 
ings of her life was now satisfied, for she had always 
wanted a hundred black-eyed-Susans ever since she 
was a little five-year-old girl, called May Bowen. 





PUZZLES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
What island is a beast ? 
What river isa fruit? 
What river is precious? 
What bay is an insect? 
What is!and is a forest ? 
What river is not high? 
What river of France is in its right mind ? 
GEM FYTzPATRIOK. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Names of Poets. 
Ten yards of lenn, 
Call Rob. Nay, R. R. W. 
E. Peel, drop an ax. 
W.C., not real ill. 
Go, dear ape. 
O, rum sells all jewels. 
Roy MAITLAND and Houiy HAROLD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 1. 

Quotation En -—‘ The discretion of a man deferreth his anger ; 
and it ‘s his glory to pass over a transgression.’’—Roy ITLAND, 
HOLLY 7 reer GEM FITZPATRICK, BELL, MARION R. 

Enigmatical Acrostic.—‘ This is the last of earth.”—Gem Frrzpat- 
RICK, BELL, NEMO, SEA FOAM 

Curtailments.—To-e ; be-e : Ann-a; in-k.—Roy MAITLAND, HOLLY 
— GEM FirzPATRiok, BELL, J ULIA, MARION R. 
‘a tons.— 





“I watch not now the gentle autumn rain, 
I hear no more its 7 oe song,— 
But silently upon my w' 

T nef frost is a painting pictures a all ‘nt ht long. 

MARION Roy MAITLAND, E peat AROLD, GEM 
FITZPATRICK, BELL, NEMO, T’ 
Ornithological.—_Burd-en ; burd-ock; bird- lime; ‘bird-pepper. Ome 
nary (islands); hawk; sand piper; parrot. 
wal Diamond.— b 
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IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 
HE Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
seribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive busiuess connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 
Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business wi'l be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable regard- 
ing securities; but when investments are 
ordered they must be accompanied by 
pliin instructions, so that no misunder- 
standings may arise. Communications in 
regard to these matters must be addressed 
to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, 
New York.’’ This will insure immediate 
attention; and as, besides the general re- 
sponsibility of the house, this business 
will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and 
successful negotiation of such securities, 
entire confidence may be felt in its judi- 
cious mangement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
‘worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 


“+H. W. BEECHER’S SERMONS, — 
NEW SERIES. 
‘PLYMOUTH PULPIT.’’ 


hange of Size and "nN. 
Ch ge of Size and Form 








“N commencing a ‘New Series’ of 
their weekly pamphlet issue of Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons, the Publishers have concluded 
to advertise it among families by the mode 
first adopted by them in publishing the Curis- 
TIAN UNION, Mr. Beecher’s weekly journal. 
And they will therefore present to every 
annual subscriber during the coming year a 
fine Chromo-lithograph, printed in Paris, re- 
producing an exquisite new Cross and flower- 
piece, called ‘ The Lord is Risen,” which for 
delicacy of conception and harmony of color 
is a rare and beautiful picture. 

This “ Premium” is given with the simple 
object of inducing many to take PLYMOUTH 
Pucpit who otherwise might not be attracted 
by a pamphlet containing “nothing but a 
sermon,”’ in the firm faith that, like the rapid- 
jy widening circles of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
readers, when they have once taken it for 
a year and found how much they really en- 
joy and depend on it, they will continue as 
regular subscribers for the sake of the pub- 
lication itself, such “premiums” as we may 
continue to give being matters of very little 
importance as compared with that. 

The regular price of PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(with its premium) is $3. To subscribers for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION, we will send PLym- 
OUTH PULPIT (with its premium) fora year, 
for $2.75. The mounting of the PLYMovuTH 
Pc pit picture will be 35 cts. extra, delivered 
free; no unmounted ones will be issued, ex- 
perience showing that they are very rarely 
called for. 

J.B. FORD & Co., Pub’s. 
27 Park Place, New York. 


Advertised in the CHRISTIAN UNION will 
be sent to any address, post-paid, upon receipt of 


the advertised price, by J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 








EV. JOHN E. TODD, of New Haven, Conn., 

requests the loan of valuable or interesting 

and characteristic letters written by his father, the 

late Rev. JOHN TobD, D.D., of ttsfield, Mass. 

Will return them promptly and pay expenses. In- 
teresting reminiscences of him also desired. 


NHRISTMAS BELLS SENT FREE on re- 
ceipt of stamp. An Illustrated Journal of 
Amusements, Novelties and Gifts, Curious, Rare 
and Usefal. Address ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


EVERY Manufacturer, Machinist, 

Mechanic, Builder, Engi- 
neer, and all others interested in the industrial 
Rr ogreee. of the presen should read THE 


t e. 
ANUFACTURER AND BUILDER, the cheapest 
mechanical journal in the world. 


Subscription price, $1 for stx months; $2 a year. 








_ me re coptes free. Address ENGINEERS’ 
ANUFA 


ND 


CTURERS’ PUB. CO., 37 Park 
w, New York, nad 





DRY GOODS. 








At the Great East Side Establishment. 


RETAIL TO-DAY. 


Ready for Inspection, 
Last Week’s Purchases. 


Every Department crowded with Merchan- 
dise, portions of which will be found 


BELOW GOLD COST. 
Examine our Bonnets and Mantilla Silk 
Velvets. 


Rich All Silk Gros Grain Ribbons, at lic. 
20c., 25c., and 3le., Every Shade. 


Ostrich Plumes and Tips, from 2c. to $10. 


BLACK SILKS FOR DRESSES, 
at $1 25, $150, $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 45 per yard. 
Bargains in Real Laces.—INSPECT. 


Linen Handkerchiefs, at 10c., 12c., lc., 18c., 
20c., up. 


Dress and Cloak Trimmings, everything de- 
siraqle. 


s . 
Silk Fringes, 
Manufacturers’ stock, selling at 40 cents on the 
dollar. 


Novelties in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna 
Fancy Goods. 


IMMENSE VARIETY in Steel, Jet, Pearl and 
Oxidized Ornaments, Daggers & Slides. 


Corsets, 5c., 50c., T5c., 95e. 

Examine Corsets at $1 25, $1 50, and $1 85. 

Hats and Bonnets, Trimmed and Untrimmed. 
Largest Stock in this City to select from. 
American Felt Hats at 25c., 35c., 45c. 


Real French Felt Hats in all the prevailing 
Colors and Shades, 


75 Cents Each 


of the finest qualities. 


1.000 SILK VELVET 
ROUNDIHATS, 


$1 50, $175,"andjup. 


KID GLOVES! 
At 35c., 45c., One Button. 
Two Buttons, at 45c., 75c., $1, and $1 25. 


Best Low-Priced Glove in America. 


Sash Ribbons, 3i1c., 3c. 6 inches wide. 

Large Lot, 7 inches wide, at 5éc., 75c. per yard.) 

Black Silk Bonnet Velvets at $1 50, $1 75, $2. 
up 


HOSIERY, HOSIERY. 
Undervests and Drawers, from 2c. 


Ladies’ Merino Vests, 


High Neck and Long Sleeves, at 50c., 75c., $1, $1 25, 
and $1 50. 


VELVETEENS, 
35c., 45c., 65c.. 85c., $1 per yard. 


EXAMINE LOT at $1 25; usual price #2 per yard. 





FULL LINES OF 


Furs! Furs! 





EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 





¢#™ Five minutes’ ride from corner of Broadway 
and Grand st. Desbrosses st. cars stop at the door 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE MADE 


Large Reductions 


IN 
PRICES 
OF 
Real India Camel’s' Hair 


SHAWLS. 


Paris, Berlin, and New York READY- 
MADE Silk, Poplin, Mohair, and 


Cachmere 


SULTS 


AND 


WALKING DRESSES. 


Elegant Velvet, Cloth, Cashmere 


Polonaise, Cloaks, &c., &c. 


PARIS AND NEW YORK MADE 
HATS, BONNETS, 


AND 


MILLINERY ARTICLES, 


From VIROT and others. 





Laces and Embroideries 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 





A large invoice of 


FANCY SILKS, 
$1 per yard, value $1.75. 


_-—_— 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILISS, 


in all qualities at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 





Broadway, 4th Ave.. 9th and 10th Sts. 





CARPETS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering an elegant and extensive as- 
sortment of 


CARPETS 
at the following 
Extremely Low Prices. 
viz: 
English Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.10 and $1.15 per yard. 


5-FRAME ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
BRUSSELS, 


Best qualities, $1.75 and $1.85. 





ELECANT MOQUETTES, 
only $3 per yard. 





Royal Wiltons, Velvets, 


Rugs, Mats, Oil Cloths, 
&e., &e., 


at proportionately low prices. 








Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





Barnum’s Creat Show. 


Popular Prices Triumphant! 
BRILLIANT SUCCESS 
OF THE 


CREAT WORLD’S FAIR! 


Increased twofold since its marvellous season ia 
this City last spring. Living Giraffes, Marine Mon- 
sters! re and Costly Zoological Specimens! The 
pumerous Life-size Automatons and Wonderful 
Mechanism in the Museum are now operated by a 
beautiful Steam Engine! 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 


THE MUSEUM AND MENAGERIE 


Occupying the entire space bounded by %th and 
27th Sts., and 4th and Madison Aves. (entrance on 
Madison Ave.), viewed for the general admission 
of 50 cents; children under nine years, 25 cents; 
reserved seats, 75 cents. Open at all hours fromy 
12M. to10P.M. Full and complete exhibitions un- 
der the charge of the famous and justly popular 
director, DAN CASTELLO, at 2 and 8 o’elock. 





EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS 
Child-Life in Prose. 


Edited by JOHN G. WHITTIER. Abundantly and 
beautifully illustrated. 1 vol. 122mo. Full gilt. $3- 


This is a companion volume to“ CHILD-LIFE" in 
Poetry, published two years ago, which has enjoyed 
aremarkable popularity. The selections for this 
book have been made with scrupulous care from @ 
large number of authors in many languages. Mr. 
Whittier's literary taste, his hearty sympathy with 
childhood, and his profound regard for moral pu- 
rity, give ample assurance of the great excellenca 
of this book. 


Literary and Social Judg- 
ments. 


By W. R. GREG, author of “* Enigmas of Life," eto 
lvol. 12mo. $2. 


In these essays Mr. Greg shows the same masterly 
skill in treating literary and social topics which his 
remarkable work, * Enigmas of Life,’ evinced for 
discussing the most profound problems of human 
existence and destiny. The important subjects and 
notable persons brought under consideration, and 
the large wisdom and deep sincerity stamped on 
every pare. give this volume peculiar attractions 
for intelligent and thoughtful readers. 


Sex in Education; 
Or, A Fair Chance for the Girls. By EpwArRpD H. 
CLARKE, M.D. lvol. l6mo. $1 25. 

This is far the most important argument recently 
contributed to the discussion of the education of 
girls. Or. Clarke brings to the subject the studies 
and observations of many years, and writes solely 
in the interest of girls, to promote their ge 49 
ical and intellectual well-being. He bases his 
opinion on physiological facts, states these frankly 
yet delicately, and deduces from them the conclu- 
sion that the programme and method of study tor 
girls need reconstruction. His book demands and 
will reward careful attention. 


Normandy Picturesque. 
By HENRY BLACKBURN, author of “ Artists and 


Arabs,” etc. In the Saumterer’s Series. lvol 
18mo. Finely illustrated. $1 50. 
Doing his Best. 
A Sequelto “Jack Hazard,” and “A Chance for 


Himself.” By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Illustrated. $1 50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


WHAT CAN SHE DO? 
The new story by Rev. E. P. Roe, 
author of ‘ Barriers Burned Away,” 
is now ready at all Book-stores, or will 
be mailed on receipt of price, $1.75, by 
the Publishers. 
DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 





A GREAT SALE OF CARPETINGS 
and Upholstery Goods. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 

183 and 185 Sixth Ave., below 13th St. 
Clearing out sale commences Monday, 
October 27, 1873. 

Will offer the entire stock 


ata 
GREAT REDUCTION. 
Look at the prices :— 
French Moquettes, #275 
“inglish Velvets, 175 
Body Brussels, 160 
Tapestry Brussels, 100 
Three-plys, 14 
Ingrains, 75 
Oilcloths, English and American all 
widths, at popular prices. 
Druggets of every description a sonety: 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Would call special attention to this de- 
partment, having the largest stock and 
variety to select from, at about one-half 
the regular price, 
consisting of the following :— 
Real Lace Curtains, from $5 a pair 
upwards. 
Nottingham Curtains, from $2 a pair 
* upwards, 

We have the largest stock in the city of 
Gimps, Fringes, Cords and Tassels, of all 
colors, sizes and styles, for trimming 
lambrequins, and draperies. 
Curtains, Loops and Bands, in endlesa 
variety. 

Lambrequins and Cornices to order, at 
short notice. 

Piano and Table Covers. 

Call early and examine the stock and 
prices at 
SHEPPARD KNAPP'S 
Great Carpet and Upholstery warerooms 

183 and 185 Sixth avenue, 
one door below Thirteenth St. 
P.S.—Orders by mail will receive 








prompt attention. 
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Finatéial. 


From Saturday, October 18, to Satur- 
day, October 25. 

Wall Street.—Improvement is steady, the 
checks to restoration of confidence being essen- 
tially spasmodic and sensational. There have been 
no failures of any importance among merchants or 
brokers, and the Clearing House Banks have adopt- 
ed a resolution to discontinue the “ pooling” of 
their legal tenders on November ist. This does 
not imply a withdrawal of Loan Certificates, which 
are very convenient for circulation among the 
banke for the present. The chief topic of interest 
was the discussion of a letter said to have been 
written by the President to Mr. John E. Williams, 
President of the Metropolitan Bank. The words 
of the President were of a very general character, 
but they were twisted into an absurd shape by 
gossip-mongers, and the bogus version created con- 
siderable anxiety. 

Money on call has been lower,7 per cent. being 
a general rate, and the amount of business in com- 
mercial paper is increasing daily. Fifteen to 18 per 
cept. is now paid on first-class paper. 


Government Bonds show a material advance 
above the quotations of last week. ‘‘ This,” says 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, “is a 
healthy sign, and as the firmness arises from the 
small supply of bonds on the market, it shows that 
there is no longer a pressure to sell governments 
to get currency, and that the parties selling in the 
early days of the panic are now in the market to 
buy back their bonds.” The highest quotations for 
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Railroad Bonds have been very irregular 
some well! established securities selling at a low 
figure, and others commanding nearly their old 
rates. There has been much talk of a rumored 
defaleation in the Lake Shore railway. It is said 
that $2,200,000 bonds which were transferred by the 
Union Trust Company to the suspended firm of 
George Bird Grinnell & Co. were so transferred for 
the account of certain large stock operators, who 
are on the Executive Committee of the Lake Shore 
Company. There is as yet some mystery about 
these bonds, but the report that they were ab- 
stracted or improperly transferred is positively 
denied by the interested parties. 

Stecks were rather dull until Friday, when it 
was reported that several resumptions of suspend- 
ed firms would shortly take place. Upon this the 
market became active. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
for the week: 
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Geld remains low from the same reasons which 
sent it down three weeks ago. Total shipments 
made from England to this country are something 
over $13.000,00. The lowest price quoted at the 
Exchange during the week was 108, and the highest 
daily quotations, beginning with Monday, were 
108%, 108%, 10834, 108%, 108%, 108%. 

Foreign Exchange.—Merchants are still too 
short of ready money to admit the free purchase 
of bills. There is a better supply of cotton bills, 
and banks have taken commercial exchange dur- 
ing the week at 14 to 1065X. Prime sterling @ 
days bills on London are quoted at 106% to 106. 








, ANNUAL MEETING. , 


The Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION Will be held in 
Newark N. J., (in the First Congrega- 
tional Church,) commencivg on Wednes- 
day, November 5th, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

The sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Wma. Taywor, D.D., of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, N. Y. Hon. Henry WILson 
will preside. Rev. HENRY WARD BEECH- 
ER, Rev. Dr. BuDINGTON and Rev. Dr. 
Maaovun, and others, will deliver brief 
addresses during the meetings. 








UNION DIME SAVINGS 
Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assctse---Eleven Million Dollars. 
Sur uue—Govem Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
ars. Six Per cent. Interest aoe se 


Bank books in English, French, af 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N.J.HA 


8. ARMOUR, Secretary, 


RAIL | Whether you wish to BUY or 
ROAD | 


SELL, write to 
BONDS. 


INES, C Tres’ t. 


HASSLER & CO., 


7 Wall St., New York. 





Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUER COMMERCIAL AND TRAY FLERS’ 
CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY 

THE WORLD. MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF 
MONEY BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND 
ENGLAND, AND DRAW BLLLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





THE consolidated thirty-year7 per cent. 
GoLD Bonns of the St. LOUIS AND SOUTHEAST- 
ERN RAILWAY COMPANY, issued upon a com- 
pleted trunk line (between St. Louis and Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) — — than enough co pay 

n 


interest and o penses, sold by 
ORGE OL PDYKE & CO., 
assau Street, 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
William Street. 





TEXAS AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Chartered by the United States Government. 





First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Gold 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
With Sinking Fund, 
And Free from Government, State, 
other Taxes. 


Issued only on Completed Road, 
AT 90 PER CENT., 


and Interest in Currency. 

Government bonds and all other marketable se- 
curities will be received at current prices in ex- 
change for these bonds, without expense to the 
investor, 

Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be 
furnished on application to the following Banking 
Houses :— 


H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., 

New York. 
B. K. JAMISON & Co., , Philadelphia. 


and 





TURNER BROTHERS, 
Pfumee| BANKERS, {i 3'pitie 
R. Turner, 


No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pdy 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Goldand Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New Fork, al- 
low interest on deposits, issue drafts 
on London, and Letters of Credit 
available at all points at home and 
abroad. Investment Securities for 
sale. 


7 TO (2 PER CENT. 


Wemakea Specialty of County, City and School 

District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 

sold, collect the coupons without. charge, or take 

= asso much cash on sales. §# Send for Price 
st. 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
just published by ong on senior, should be in the hands 
of all interested in this class of securities. 2 vols. 
price $10. _W.N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
REMOVAL. 


In consequence ef intended removal to our 


NEW BUILDINC, 
We shall effer our entire stock of 
Rich Ribbons, 
Fine Laces, 
Dress Trimmings, 


Millinery & Fancy Goods, 


Ata very great reduction from 
regular prices. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 BROADWAY, 
NEAR THIRTEENTH STREET. 














LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 
ae for the sale of the following Railroad 
onds: 
The Canada Southern. Chicago & Canada 
uthern, Cayuga Lake. 


THE 1Qv. PER. CRD Tit Fh COMPANY 


will invest money on first-class 
net, payable po bn ie 
ew York, and will gu guarantee the ee of all 
loans made through its a cr A All charges paid 
by the borrower. ease wri before investing, 
for New York and New England references, and 
full particulars. SAMUEL Menem ie Governor 
of Iowa) President. 
ELL, Secretary, Drawer ior. py duty =. - 





TWO HICHEST MEDALS 


AND 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR 


At VIENNA! 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN COMPANY 


Have the honor to announce that they have just 
been awarded by the 


Austrian Industrial Society 
AT VIENNA, THEIR 


Grand Silver Medal 


AND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR; 


Being the Highest Award, of which only five 
have been given to American Exhibitors at the Expo- 
sition. 

This honor is, of course, separate from and in ad- 
dition to the 


FIRST AND HIGHEST MEDAL 
AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION 


Awarded this Company ; being not merely the high- 
est distinction, but the only one to American Exhib- 
itors of such Instruments. 


—— 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES, 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY 


Invite attention to several new styles which they 
are now introducing, including those exhibited at 
Vienna. These will be found very attractive in ap- 
pearance, of remarkable quality, and at prices lower 
than have before been offered. At no time in their 
history have this Company made more substantial 
progress in their productions than during the past 
year, and at no time has the relative superiority of 
their work been as great as it is now. Much as they 
value the mass of testimony which has accumulat- 
ed to the unapproached merit of their Cabinet Or- 
gans, including the recorded opinions of musicians 
generally, and uniformly higher awards at indus- 
trial competitions, their chief dependence is, nev- 
ertheless, upon the intrinsic superiority of their 
work, which they are determined shall maintain 
the splendid reputation it has acquired. Musicians 
will find in the Organs of this Company, tones pos- 
sessing an unequalled body, purity, and freedom 
from reediness, with variety of effect, power, elas- 
ticity of touch, equality of scale,and general ex- 
cellence not found elsewhere ; and mechanics will 
find in all parts of interior and exterior only the 
best and most thoroughly prepared material, and 
most sklilful and conscientious workmanship. 

Not only will present superiority be found in the 
Mason & Hamlin Organs, but they may be expected 
to last and keep in order twice as long as others. 

Prices are little 4f any higher than those of other 
organs; but there is this difference in the mode of 
selling :—The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. print in 
their price lists their lowest cash prices, which are 
therefore fixed and invariable, being alike to all, 
and securing to every one the lowest price at which 
such Organs can be afforded, even by the manufactur- 
ers having best facilities in the world for production. 
It is the custom of makers generally to print in 
their price lists very much higher prices, from which 
discounts are made at retail of from one-third to 
one-half. Comparison of the printed prices of the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. with those of others 
after these larger discounts are made, will show 
that the Mason & Hamlin are little if any higher. 

Some of the new styles are, a five-octave, double 
reed Organ, splendid quality and power, in plain 
case, for $110; the same, with five stops, tremulant 
and knee-swell, in upright resonant case, much 
admired, $125; the same, with the improved Vox 
Humana and Automatic Swell, #130; the same, 
with Octave Coupler, Sub-base connected with 
manuals, &c.,a very powerful Organ of large va- 
riety and very fine quality, #190. All these will be 
found to possess important improvements, adding 
to their beauty of tone, 

The printed prices of other makers of inferior organs 
will be found ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF higher than 
these. 

Other styles, $55 io $500, and upwards. 

Organs rented with privilege of purchase. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Circulars, with 
lowest prices and full particulars free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


New York, Beston, or Chicago. 





INMAN LINE 


OR QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL.—Royal 

Mail Steamers are appo —_ to sail as Sollowe: 
CITY OF MONTREAL. urday, Nov. 1,2 P.M 
CITY OF CHESTER... oder: Nov. 8.8 A.M. 
“Thursday, Nov. 13, Noon. 
Saturday, Nov. 15,2 P.M. 
Thursday, Nov. 20, 4 P.M. 
city OF Po. , Nov. 22,7 A.M. 


eac TU and THURS- 
Day’ from ‘Pier Ser No. is. North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE—CABIN, #70, $90, and $90 
pons. according = accommodation. Round trip 

ickets at low ra 

STEERAGE_To? a ueenstown, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, B stol, or Cardiff, $30. 
Prepaid Certificates, #32 curre ney. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, 
= ag Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 


pratts ‘issued at lowest rates. For Cabin Passage 
and eneral business apply at the Company M ~ 












fice, No. 15 Broadway. or Stee 
No, 33 Broadway. JOH G. DALE, & yr 


IMMENSE 
REDU CTION IN PRICES 


MILLINERY GOODS. 
O’NEILL’S, 


327 and 329 SIXTH AVENUE 
And Twentieth Street, 
ALL SILK GROS GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, 
25c. per yard, 
in Nos. 9, 12, and 16, in all shades. 
The above Ribbons are at a reduction of fifty per 


cent. on former prices, and are the finest goods 
ported, 


ON MONDAY, OCT. 27th, 
will offer 
100 doz. of Roman Sashes, all silk, at $2; worth 
* 100 doz. 7-inch Roman Sashes, at $2 60. 


Gros Grain Sash Ribbons at 80c. per yard ; fore 
merly $1 25. 


FANCY SASH AT GREAT SACRIFICE. 
Finest Quality of Felt Hats and Bonnets, $1 0. 


Bankrupt Stock. 
Black Silk Velvets, 


Less than the cost to import in gold. 
100 pieces of Black L bine megs A Velvets, $1 50. 
86 100 — Black Trimming Velvets, from §2 to 
per 
10 pieces, 28-inch, Mantilla Velvet, at $4 9, for- 


mer! 
pieces ColoredVelvet at €2 per yard, i 
shades, worth #4 50. wars —_ 


Ostrich Plumes, 


100 doz. Long Black Ostrich Plumes, $1 85, worth $3 


WILLOW PLUMES, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
OSTRICH TIPS. 


1 doz. Ostrich Tips, at 25c. each, and upward. 
Large lot of real Ostrich Tips, at 25c. each. 


French Flowers. 


An immense stock of Fine French Flowers, 
Imported specially for fine city trade. 


LACES 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Black Thread, Guipure, Valenciennes, and real 
Point Laces. 

Lace Collars, Sets and Sleeves. 

Ruffiings in endless variety. 


CHILDRENS’ VELVET AND LACE CAPS. 


Ladies’ Ties. 


1,000 dozen of Windsor Ties, 40c. 
100 dozen of Crape de Chine, 0c. 

1,000 dozen of Silk Ruffles, 85c. 
EXTRAORDINARILY Low PRICE. 
and to which we respectfully 

ask the attention 
of the Public. 


_H. O'NEILL & CO. 





R. MEARES, 
SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH ST. 


We will exhibit on Monday in our different de- 

partments the following specialties 

From the Late Auction Sales, 
All marked in plain figures. 

Splendid quality Black Gros Grain Silks, 95c., $1, 

$1 25, $1 38, and $1 50. 

Superb satin-finish Black Gros Grain Silks, $1 75, 

#1 95, $2, and $2 25—all bargains. 

Superior quality Colored Trimming Silks, 95c., $1, 

$1 25, and $1 38—much under usual rates. 

1,000 pieces Dress Goods, plain and fancy, all styles 

and colors, 25c., 30c., 38c., 40c., and We. 

Silk and Wool Poplins and Serges. 68c. and 75c. 

Cloth Shades of Merinos and fine Cashmeres, 75c. 

and $1. 

All Wool Serges and Diagonals, 65c.* ¢ and 75e. 


Elegant Black Silk Suits, $65, #75, and $85. 

Very Rich Black Silk Suits, velvet trimmed, pas- 
sementerie, and fringe, $80, $140, and $169; Broad- 
way price, $250. 

Fall colors in Ladies’ Suits, $15, $16, $18, #20and $25 ~ 

Fine Black Alpaca Suits, $10, $12, $15, 16 and $18. 


Bargains in Embroideries, Laces and Hdkfs. 

A lot remnants of Embroidery, half price. 

Wide Embroidered Edgings, 10c., 12c., lic., lic., 
18e., to 25e. 

Wide Real Yak Lace, 18c., 20c., 25c., 28c., We. 


Novelties in Fine French Millinery and 
Trimmings. 

Fine Felt Hats in all the new shapes, 9c. 

Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, half Broad- 
way prices. 

Very fine Black Silk Bonnet Velvet, $1 75, $2, and. 
$2 25; from auction; worth $2 #0 yard. 

Best Black Bonnet Velvets, $2 25 to $3. 

All Silk Cloaking Velvet, #8 50; worth #12 yard, 

Best Colored Bonnet Velvets, $1 50, $1 75, $2. 


Bargains in Underclothing and Corsets. 
i ~yh* hemises, tucked front, lace trimming, 63c. 
Muslin tucked fronts, #5c. 
1 Fine uslin Chemises, Embroidered nee and 
nsert 


Closing ae a lot of French-wove C 
Blegant Embroidered Corsets, $1 vee as eS] 38; 
wort 











In our Hosiery, Domestic, and Notion Depart- 
ments will be exhibited many lots, well worth a 
visit of examination, 


ALL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Auenue and Nineteenth Street. 
66 GQECRET OF SUCCESS in WALL ST.” 

s 32 pages. Bulls, Bears. Profits on “ puts 
and calls,’ costing § et so tory Mailed for stamp by 
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THE SLEE 


ot) 

HE phenomenon caksy the sleep of plants was 

first observed by the ##ustrious Swedish botanist, 
Linneus. He remarked it jhe Bird’s-foot Trefoil the 
difference between the atfitude of the leaves during 
the day and night. He alnjost immediately concluded 
that this would prove to be a general phenomenon in 
vegetable life. Continuing his observations, Linnzeus 
soon satisfied himself that this change in the position 
of leaves during the night is observable in many vege- 
tables. He regarded the absence of light, and not the 
nocturnal cold, as the principal cause of the phenom- 
ena; for plants in hot-houses close themselves during 
the night like those in the open air. He found the 
difference between waking and sleeping to be much 
less apparent in young plants than in more matured 
ones, being most clearly indicated among the com- 
pound leaves. The object, he thought, is to shelter the 
young shoots from the effect of the air. 

According to Figuier, the leaflets of the Trefoil, dur- 
ing the night, stand erect, curving longitudinally so as 
to form a sort of cavity or cradle. The leaflets of the 
Melilotus are half erect, but divergent at their sum- 
mits. In the Ovalis, the leaflets usually rest upon a 
common petiole, turning their lower surfaces inwards, 
and showing only their upper surfaces. In the Blad- 
der Senna the leaflets rise vertically, resting perpen- 
dicularly upon the common petiole, the upper surfaces 
applied upon each other. The Cassias have, on the 
contrary, the leaflets depressed and folding back on 
the lower surfaces. The leaflets of the Mimosa lie 
along their petiole, directed toward its apex, so that 
the two extreme leaflets are directed forward, apply- 
ing together their upper surfaces, and the others over- 
lap the backs of the leaflets nearer to the apex of the 
petiole. The leaves of the Orach fold themselves upon 
the young shoots, and inclose them, as if to protect 
them from the effects of the atmusphere. The Chick- 
weed closes its leaves during the night, and opens them 
in the morning. The Evening Primrose has similar 
properties, and, like the Trefoil, forms during the 
night a sort of cradle by the approximation of its 
leaves. On the contrary, the genera Sida and Lupinus 
reverse their leaves. Many of the Mallows roll their 
leaves intoa horn. The Vetch, the Sweet Pea, and the 
Broad Bean rest their leaves one against the other, 
and seem to sleep. 

These strange phenomena occur in all hygrometrical 
conditions of the atmosphere, and are uninfluenced 
by changes of temperature. De Candolle, supposing 
the cause of the phenomena to be the absence of light, 
subjected plants to the action of artificial light, with 
very varied results. He concluded, from his experi- 
meuts, that the movements of sleeping and waking 
are connected with some disposition inherent in the 
vegetable, but which is thrown into special activity by 
the stimulating action of light, which acts with differ- 
ent intensity on different vegetables, so that the same 
amount of light produces different results in different 
species. 

OXYGEN A POISON. 

N a recent paper commanicated to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, for a synopsis of which we 
are indebted to the Popular Science Monthly, M. Paul 
Bert gives the results of a series of interesting ob- 
servations on the toxic action of oxygen. Placing 
sparrows under a pressure of three-and-a-half atmos- 
pheres, the birds were seized with violent convulsions. 
The same results followed when sparrows were cou- 
fined in common air, under a pressure of seventeen 
atmospheres. In oxygen at a pressure of three-and-a- 
half atmospheres, or in air at twenty-two atmospheres, 
the convulsions were extremely violent and soon fatal. 
In the latter case the symptoms were as follows: Con- 
vulsions commence after four or five minutes. The 
bird hobbles in moving about, as though walking on 
hot coals. It then flutters its wings, falls on its back, 
and spins about with its claws doubled up. Death 

supervenes after a few such spasms. 

In order to produce convulsions in a dog, oxygen was 
found to require a pressure of three-and-a-half atmos- 
pheres, and a pressure of five atmospheres is fatal. The 
amount of exygen in the arterial blood of a dog, in 
convulsions, was feund to be considerably less than 
twice the normal quantity. From these facts, M. Bert 
draws the startling conclusion that oxygen is the most 
fearful poison known. 

Taking a dog in full convulsion out of the receiver, 
M. Bert found the paws rigid, the body bent backward 
in the shape of an arch, the eyes protuding, the pupil 
dilated and the jaw clinched. Relaxation soon fol- 
lowed, and this was succeeded by another crisis, com- 
bining the symptoms of strychnine-poisoning and of 
lock-jaw. The periods of convulsion, at first recurring 
every five or six minutes, became gradually less violent 
and less frequent. 

From all his observations, M. Bert draws the follow- 
ing conclusions: ‘‘1. Oxygen behaves like a rapidly- 
fatal poison, when its amount in the arterial blood is 
about thirty-five cubic centimetres per cent. of the 
liquid. The poisoning is characterized by convulsions 
which represent, according te the intensity of the 
symptoms, the various types of tetanus, epilepsy, 
poisoning by phrenic acid and strychnine, ete. 3. These 
Fymptoms, which are allayed by chloroform, are due 
to an exaggeration of the excitomotor power of the 


spinal cord. 4. They are accompanied by a consider- 
able and constant diminution of the internal temper- 
ature of the animal.” 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


EVERAL changes having been made of late in 
our advertising arrangements, we make note of 
them here for the attention of those interested. 

Boston.—Mr. CHARLES CLUCAS, formerly employed 
as a special advertising solicitor by our New England 
office, No. 11 Bromfield St., is no longer thus engaged. 
Parties in Boston and vicinity having accounts or 
transactions with us will please therefore hereafter 
communicate with that office direct, at the above ad- 
dress. H. A. Forp, Manager. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Messrs. 8S. M. PETTINGILL & Co. have 
beeh appointed special agents for Christian Union 
advertising in Philadelphia and vicinity, and will re- 
ceive advertisements at as favorable terms as could be 
had in dealing direct with this office. 

Cuicaco.—Mr. A. P. MApEs is the special ad- 
vertising agent of the Christian Union at the West. 
He may be found at the Western Office of J. B. 
Ford & Co., No. 114 Monroe St., Chicago. Heis making 
a direct effort to interest Western business men in the 
advantages of the Christian Union’s immense circu- 
lation, especially in the West, where it goes to more 
than twice as many readers as any other religious jour- 
nal, and three and rour and FIVE times as many as 
the most of them. 

We bespeak for our representatives in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago a fair hearing, and believe that 
any business thus growing up will be advantageous to 
all concerned. 


. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
COMING YEAR 
ILL continue to be unsectarian and inde- 
peudent, devoted to Religion, Morals, Reform, 
News, Literature, Music, Household matters, Science, 
Art, Agriculture, Trade, Finance, etc. In religious 
matters, the paper claims brotherhood with every man 
who evinces a Christ-like spirit; and seeks the union 
of all good men, not by a compromise of convictions, 
but by making the spirit more powerful than the 
letter. It aims to carry light, comfort, good nature, 
sympathy for all good men, Christian love, Christian 
patience, and Christian hopefulness, into every family 
which it enters. 

In addition to its regular variety of contents and 
contributions from the best available talent, the 
CuRIsTIAN UNION will contain this year several Serial 
Stories by distinguished American authors. Beginning 
in November comes first the new and powerful tale of 
Western Life, called 


“THE CIRCUIT RIDER:” 
A Fale of the Heroic Age in America, 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ** The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “ The End of 
the World,” ete. We doubt not that this newest work 
from the pen of its brilliant author will add greatly to 
his already high reputation. 

It deals with a most romantic and picturesque epoch 
of early American life, in territory which used to be 
called ‘‘the far West,’’ but which now stands in the 
midst of civilization, education, and religious advan- 
tages of every kind. It treats, with a masterly delin- 
eation, with graphic power and happy humor, the 
sturdy pioneer-life which fifty or sixty years ago en- 
gaged the energies of those men who redeemed the 
great West from the wilderness, and made it ready to 
become what it now is. In all elements of interest this 
tale is rich and strong; and that they have been han- 
dled in the most felicitious manner, no one who has fol- 
lowed the author’s fictions thus far can doubt. 

It needs only a word from us to suggest that all who 
wish to follow this capital story from its commence- 
ment should, if they are now subscribers to the Chris- 
tian Union, see to it that their subscription does not 
runout and they be put to loss of numbers, and we to 
annoyance. If they are not subscribers, they should 
subscribe now. If they have friends who they think 
would enjoy the story, they should give them this infor- 
mation. 

Following The Circuit Rider, will be produced 


“WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS.” 
A Sequel to ‘‘MY WIFE AND 1,” 


by MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, author of 
“ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” ‘* The Minister’s Wooing,” ete., 
ete.—her latest work of fiction, written expressly 
for the CHRISTIAN UNIon. To this she has devoted 
many months of thought and labor, and in character- 
istic charm of style and graphic power it is one of her 
best. Mrs. STOWE writes exclusively for the CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION, and contributes her articles, stories, etc., 
to this paper alone. Other attractive Serials, etc., by 
favorite authors will be announced from time to time, 
and many of the best writers will contribute to the 
paper. Nothing will be spared of trouble, or expense, 
in our effort to make this the best family paper pub- 
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OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


E shall this coming year give away, as usual, 
the freshest and the best. The new pictures— 
for there is a Pair of them—are called 
“OUR BOYS; or THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 

These are two new and original pictures, painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the Christian Union, by 
Mrs. 8. Andersun, the artist whose mother-heart and 
artist-hand have brightened so many American homes 
with those charming Baby-Heads now called 

“Our Girls; or Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 

The wonderful popularity of those pictures, of which 
our books now show that we have received from our 
printers in Paris more than 160,000 pairs, prompted us 
to get Mrs. Anderson (an English artist, though resid- 
ing in Italy) to paint the companion-pair which we 
now offer our subscribers. The result is two of the 
most spirited and attractive productions of modern 
art, reproduced in all the richness of oil-color from 35 
chromo-lithographic stones, executed by Jehenne, of 
Paris, the acknowledged master of that art in the 
whole world. These are exact reproductions of the 
original oil paintings, each pair requiring 35 successive 
printings. 

These two Boys are the real article! One is brimming 
over with mischief, his merry eyes dancing with fun 
at the antics of his pet dog; the other, a lovely face 
with his pretty head fallen over on his arm, is sunk in 
the depths of a sweet and sound boy-slumber, while 
sly puss is making free with his dinner. These new 
chromos are considerably larger than “ Wide Awake” 
and “ Fast Asleep,” and cost one-third more to manu~ 
facture ; Mrs. Anderson has a happy genius for depict- 
ing home life, and these beautiful specimens of her 
art are admirably adapted to follow or accompany 
that first charming pair of picture premiums. We 
have, therefore, made complete arrangements to 

PRESENT EITHER PAIR, 
“OUR BOYS,” or “OUR GIRLS,” 

to every annual subscriber to the Christian Union, 
and shall have a full supply for immediate delivery. 
“‘Our Boys” are larger pictures than “* OuR GIRLs,”’ 
(11x13 inches, or 20 square inches larger, each) and as 
the Girls sold—thousands and thousands of them, in 
England and America, at $10 per pair, the Boys should 
easily sell in the picture stores for $12.00, being chromo- 
lithographed by the same Parisian artist ;—but they are 
the sole property of the Christian Union, and will not 
be offered for sale anywhere, and can be obtained only 
in connection with the Christian Union. 








PRICE FOR MOUNTING AND DELIvery.—Either pair 
of these elegant Picture-Premiums will be presented to 
every annual subscriber to the Christian Union. Or 
the four pictures will be presented to every subscriber 
for Two Years. The additional price for mounting 
and free delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for 
each pair. The Picture Premiums will be strongly 
mounted on stiff card-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing, and delivered to the subscriber 
free by mail, express, or agent, as the case may be. 

And as our experience every year is that 999 out of 
every 1,000 subscribers require their pictures mounted 
and delivered, we have decided not to be troubled by 
varieties, but to deliver all mounted—thus doing away 
with all confusion in regard to the divers ‘‘extra pay- 
ments’? now 80 common among papers offering pre- 
miums. Therefore, the subscription price to the Chris- 
tian Union for one year, including the mounting, 
sizing, and varnishing of either pair of the premium 
pictures and their free delivery to the subscriber—by 
mail, express, or agent, as the case may be, will be 
$3.50. And the price for both pairs of pictures and 
the paper for two years will be only $6.75 (instead of 
$7.00. 

PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrHeER pair, mounted, will be given with the Chris- 
tian Union for one year at........ binnthneseebasconaida 
2. EITHER pair in the “POPULAR FRAME,” will be 
given with Christian Union for one year at 
8. Boru pairs, mounted, will be given with the Christian 
Union for twe years at..... ......000- btianenbanaagant 
4. EITHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium @ee page 338) mounted, will be given with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 


5. Boru pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be given with the Christian Union for 
two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at 








SWINDLER! 


RED. H. ADAMS, of Barre, Massachusetts, 
has collected money from subscribers for the 
CHRISTIAN Union and frames, giving no equivalent 
but a valueless receipt. He has swindled persons in 
Hardwick and other places in Massachusetts, Look 
out for him! Pay no money to any Agent without the 
Publishers’ Certificate of Subscription, in regular form. 
H. A. Forp. 


Manager, New England Office 


Oct. 23, 1873. of CHRISTIAN UNION. 








ExpPrIratTions.—Look at the printed label on the 
paper; the date thereon shows when the subscription 
expires. Forward the money for renewal at kast two 
weeks in advance. 





